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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“WORDS LIKE ‘SCAMP’ AND ‘ SCOUNDREL,’ WHICH HAVE THE 
UNIQUE STRENGTH OF ENGLISH IN THEM, ARE LIKELY TO GROW 
UNFAMILIAR THROUGH LACK OF USE, THOUGH CERTAINLY NOT 
THROUGH LACK OF OPPORTUNITY FOR USE. IT IS INDEED STRANGE 
THAT WHEN PUBLIC LIFE PRESENTS SO WIDE AND PROMISING A 
FIELD FOR THE USE OF THESE TERMS, THEY SHOULD BE SUFFERED 
TO DROP INTO DESUETUDE.”’ 

G. K. Chesterton. Cobbett. 


AFTER six years of war it would have been agreeable for the 
British people to have had peace. They have to repair much 

damage ; they have to re-establish prosperity ; 
Wanted: Peace thoy coe ro to a more sane nd 
than that which prevails in war, when everything is distorted. 
But although the wars with Germany and Japan are 
victoriously over there is no peace yet and there are still 
places in the world where men are killing each other. Palestine 
is one of these, Java is another, Calcutta a third.. The Pacific, 
that vast and mis-named area, has by no means settled down. 
It suits many people to keep the races there in a state of 
ebullience, and the hope mischief-makers have of weakening 
the British Empire by stirring up Asiatic races is tempting 
to those who fish in troubled waters. In the meantime the 
Americans, by their profound misapprehension of the Japanese 
situation, are helping to create a terrible future problem for 
themselves, and for us. As if these problems were not 
sufficiently serious, we have greatly added to our difficulties 
by creating a new Forum, UNO, which has been turned into 
a formidable instrument for attack upon us. These anxieties 
are great enough, one would think. They should demand the 
attention of the British people, but our Socialist Ministers 
have decreed otherwise. Not content with foreign difficulties 
and the need for reconstruction, they are plunging us into 
home-made trouble. 


A FLOOD of legislation lies ahead of the House of Commons 
and the country. Nearly all of it expensive in effort, in money 
Rake’s P and in time. A kind of mania has seized the 
ake's * rosress Covernment and they are putting out as many 
schemes as though they expected to go to the country this 
year. Perhaps they do. In the meantime and while they are 
adding astronomical figures on to future budgets they are 
not getting the American money for which they are prepared 
to jettison the British Empire, and while Sir Stafford Cripps 
VOL. CXXVI. I 
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impedes the production which alone could make us solvent, 
his colleagues take from the notes of their days of irresponsible 
oratory enough proposals of legislation to make a revolution. 
Up to now the Liberal intelligentsia of the Manchester Guardian 
and the Economist have looked on, if not with absolute 
approval, at any rate with indulgence. But the latter paper 
takes an interest in money and has some notion of what it 
can be made to do. A recent article, therefore, uttered a 
warning note on governmental extravagance :— 


“* The country can perhaps afford social security. It can perhaps 
afford educational expansion. It can perhaps afford a national 
health service. It can perhaps afford to build 400,000 houses a year 
of more expensive design. It can perhaps afford to do without its 
Overseas investments. It can perhaps afford to pay interest on a 
loan from America. It can perhaps afford to draft a million and a 
half more workers into the export industries. It can perhaps afford 
armed forces three times as large, with five times as much equipment, 
as before the war. It can perhaps afford to pay twice as much for 
its coal. It can perhaps afford shorter hours and higher wages all 
round. Each of these, regarded by itself, it can perhaps afford. But 
can it afford them all together? ‘That is the question that this 
Government of professed planners is apparently unwilling to ask, 
ort at least unable to answer. Neither in terms of pounds sterling 
nor in terms of man-hours will they cast up their accounts. Every- 
thing, it appears, is being gambled on a prodigious increase in the 
national capacity to produce wealth. But the formula for pro- 
ductivity is hard work plus modern equipment. No one in autho- 
rity will preach the former, and the margin of savings needed for the 
latter is being mortgaged for non-productive purposes.” 


In time the voters will find out that in placing Attlee, Cripps 
& Co. in power they have done the country—and therefore 
themselves—a deep injury. 


In the list we have quoted of the things, all of which we 
cannot certainly afford, there is one which is already in 

danger of being thrown out. This is our security. 
oe The need for military conscription is already 
" being debated, and the very people who order 
unwilling lads to go down mines and who are prepared to 
clamp industrial conscription on to reluctant workers are 
prepared to jettison our national security. The same sort of 
people as we still have in both parties got rid of the military, 
naval and air forces after the last war, relying upon the 
League of Nations to keep the peace, are now with even 
greater hypocrisy than during 1921-35 talking about Uno. 
Uno!! Look at it! There -was little excuse for those who 
believed, or pretended to believe, that Geneva could keep the 
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peace. There is none for those who profess to rely upon 
Uno. The B.B.C., whose staff appear to be entirely recruited 
from among Internationalists and parlour pinks, made a slip 
on February 3 when they broadcast a “ scrapbook ”’ containing 
an account of the birth of the League in Paris in 1919. No 
doubt they thought it would encourage youth to flock to the 
support of Uno. It had the reverse effect of discouragement, 
even though the story was telescoped in such a way as to 
omit the important fact that France only agreed to join the 
League after she had received a guarantee of British and 
American military assistance if Germany attacked her. This 
guarantee was afterwards thrown over first by the U.S.A. 
and then by England. We are being led along the same 
slippery path as that which we trod from 1919 to 1931. We 
shall perish if we do not somehow avoid the pitfalls we fell 
into then, and the most dangerous pitfall is digged for us by 
this Uno business. 


THE story of Persia during January and the first days of 
February should call attention to the dangers of Uno. After 
this it will be very difficult even for blind people 
not to see that such an international body cannot 
fail to create the sort of ill will between nations 
which in the long run leads to war. Persia has, as we know, 
recently lost control of one of her provinces, Azerbaijan. She 
believes that this is owing to Russian intrigue and to the 
presence of Russian military forces which prevented Persian 
troops from entering Azerbaijan arid quelling disorders. 
Amidst the approving nods and smiles of the assembled inter- 
national delegates sitting in London, Persia therefore put 
forward her grievances. _What happened could have been 
foreseen by any child of six. Russia was not prepared to have 
her conduct discussed. She insisted that she and Persia were 
alone concerned with this affair, put up two of her puppet 
states, to complain of British troops being in Greece and 
Indonesia, and turned the whole affair into an attack on 
England. In the meantime the Persian Government fell and 
the new Ministers at once agreed to discuss their grievances 
against Russia with that country. Persia then fell into the 
background and a duel became inevitable between the Russian 
delegate, Mr. Vyshinsky, and the British Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Bevin, during which the latter said a great deal which 
was courageous and salutary, while giving a perfect example 
of how foreign affairs should not be conducted. The resound- 
ing public clash between Russia and England has done an 
immensity of harm. If Mr. Bevin had said his piece to Mr. 
Vyshinsky in the quiet atmosphere of the Foreign Office he 
would have done nothing but good. As it was, stung by the 


The Persian 
Case 
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publicity of the Foreign Secretary’s rebukes, Russia flew off 
the handle, and not only made very offensive statements 
about Britain, but refused to allow Uno to declare its view 
that the British had acted correctly in supporting her Greek 
allies, at their own request. 


As this Russo-British clash is an almost classical example of 
the damage done to international goodwill by such bodies as 
the League of Nations and its successor the 
ea United Nations Organisation, we should do well 

to consider what has occurred and the successive 
stages in which this body has exhibited its dangerous futility. 
Persia, having agreed to negotiate directly with Russia, Mr. 
Bevin moved that this should be so. ‘‘ The Persian delegation 
referred this problem to us under Article 35 and we are now 
referring it back to them for bi-lateral negotiation.’’ No one 
supposed that Mr. Bevin liked doing this. It was a pill, and 
he had to swallow it. He revenged himself by very blunt 
speech. The Russian accusation against the British Govern- 
ment for having troops in Greece and Indonesia was the 
back-hander Mr. Bevin had to deal with. On February 1 he 
had to answer a resolution put forward by the Russian 
delegate which requested the Council of Uno to “ take such 
measures as are provided for in the Charter to put an end to 
the existing circumstances in Greece.”’ This effort in London 
was underlined and supported by the most violent Moscow 
broadcasts. The Russians know as well as we do that our 
troops are in Greece at the request of the Greek Government, 
but their object is to get away from Persia and to attack 
instead of being attacked. The joust was rough. Mr. Vy- 
shinsky was very rude and not very accurate. Mr. Bevin 
was very indignant. He had some cause. In this matter of 
Greece the Russians have behaved badly and the British 
Foreign Secretary gave the story of some of their recent 
tergiversations, 


“The British Government have been charged through that 
extraordinary organization called the Communist Party, which 
seems to act with great unanimity in every country of the world at 
the same time by some mysterious methods to attack Great Britain. 
And, indeed, I know that when I displease the Soviet Government 
our shop stewards who are Communists in this country, send me 
resolutions on exactly the same thing. 

“The British Government recognized that Greece had been 
torn to pieces, and he wished to say, not excluding the Soviet, 
Great Britain, or Amercia, that no country fought more gallantly 
in the war than did Greece against the Italians, against the terrible 
odds of the Germans, and in the diversionary tactics. When British 
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forces first went to Greece it was no mean contribution to enable 
the Soviet Government to mobilize in order to resist Hitler.” 


Unlike the Russian Government in Roumania, which estab- 
lished a government to suit themselves, the British Govern- 
ment had not set up a government in Greece. ‘‘ We asked 
Greece to find her own government.” The British Govern- 
ment had asked the Russians to help them to keep order in 
Greece. The Russians had refused. Mr. Bevin asked that 
the Uno Council he was addressing should give a straight 
answer. ‘‘ The incessant propaganda of Moscow and of the 
Communist Party in every country in the world attacked the 
British people . . . I ask for a straighforward verdict.”’ 


Mr. VYSHINSKyY’S position was maintained. He demanded 
“the immediate and unconditional’”’ withdrawal of British 

troops, and the Moscow wireless and Press gave 
oe this speech, but not Mr. Bevin’s reply. Now 

all this was to be expected and it shows the 
danger of this sort of public rough and tumble. The week- 
end of February 2 brought no relief to the tension, and on 
February 4 the “ Security Council ’’—what a name for this 
cockpit !—met to continue to discuss the Vyshinsky resolu- 
tion. The Russian delegate spoke first, and was duly indignant 
at the thought of English troops in Greece. He based his own 
accusation partly on the evidence of Englishmen and quoted 
an M.P. and certain newspapers. Mr. Bevin answered in a 
fighting speech. 


“The world should be reminded that outside the British 
Commonwealth from 1940 to 1941 Greece was our only fighting 
ally withstanding the onslaught of the enemy. I leave the world 
to guess what everybody else was doing—but Britain was alone, and 
Greece not only placed her country but her arms and her effort at 
the disposal of the allied cause when it looked absolutely forlorn. 
And we are not going to forget her now.” 


Britain was a peace-loving country. He was not going to 
detain the Council long. But he demanded a clear-cut 
decision from the Council on the charges made against Britain 
by Russia. The conscience of this country was clear; he 
concluded by saying— 


“International affairs will be sweeter if these charges are not 
made; we all have diplomatic representatives, we all have the 
opportunities to inquire one of another. We have treaties of 
friendship, and we want to exercise the normal exchange of views 
to prevent such charges.” 
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Just so. The old diplomacy of quiet consultations was better. 
Mr. Bevin now knows this. His colleagues—perhaps—too. 
The Foreign Secretary ended on a shrill note. 


“ Britain, and Britain alone in the whole world, is arraigned 
before this tribunal, and to that charge I want an answer. Have I 
and my Government and the British people taken any action in 
Greece or elsewhere to endanger the peace of the world ? ” 


Russia, however, refused to allow the Council to take the 
decision Mr. Bevin had asked for. Instead, the “ Security 
Council’? were threatened with the veto which the Great 
Powers can alone exercise, and which prevents discussion on 
any subject any one of them objects to. With the view of 
obscuring matters still further, Syria and the Lebanon were 
poked up to request from Uno the removal of British troops 
from these countries. Ultimately the affair between Russia 
and Britain was patched up in regard to Greece. But the 
attack on British policy in Indonesia was maintained as was 
the offensive against Britain in the Middle East. 


THE Russians, having planted a poisoned dart into the British 
Government, ended by withdrawing their motion about 

Greece and a fraternisation scene was staged. 
The Russian But not one Russian delegate went to the City 
Bear Banquet which the other foreign delegates 

attended, and one of the Russian puppet 
States, the Ukraine, was put up to attack British policy in 
Indonesia. This was done with the same offensive inaccuracy 
as was displayed over Greece by Mr. Vyshinsky. The only 
outcome of this first Uno meeting therefore is to have exposed 
Britain to offensive attacks from our allies and to have thereby 
weakened the alliance. If anything, Uno is going to be worse 
and more immediately mischievous than the League of 
Nations, which is at last being wound up. The mischief 
has certainly been considerable. The difference of view 
between ourselves and the Russians has not only been exposed 
but emphasised, and the stout-hearted utterances of Mr. 
Bevin, even though they reflected the feelings of Englishmen, 
had much better never have been made public. All this 
shouting, stamping, publicly taking up of position is a fatal 
way of doing business. The way peace can be kept is by the 
greater silence and the better manners of the old diplomacy, 
and the sooner we drop all this public clatter the more likely 
we are to see the world settle down. In the meantime, 
detestable as we think the Communist system, and dangerous 
as we believe it to be to all liberty, we have to recognise that 
Russia has used it to strengthen herself and that she means to 
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impose it on her immediate neighbours. We may not like it, 
but Russia is a very powerful factor in the world, and while we 
should never attempt to appease a tyrant we might as well 
try to understand—however unreasonable we may think it— 
what is Russia’s grievance against us. 


WHAT are we doing, or rather what are we supposed to be 
doing, that has upset Marshal Stalin? What makes the 
é Russians want to pick a quarrel with us? 
pnd ~ In the first place they do not like our attitude 
to Germany, or our expressed intention of 

reconstituting the Reich. They think we are pampering the 
Germans in our zone. They are disturbed by all the “ save 
the Germans ”’ talk in certain newspapers. Englishmen like 
the Bishop of Chichester and Professor Murray make them 
see red, and they attribute much more influence to such people 
than they actually have. Then, they do not understand our 
attitude. They see our troops living on slender civilian 
rations and not too well fed. They see the Germans in our 
zone recovering more than part of their old insolence. All 
this they see and realise more than people in this country do. 
To be sure, they see more than is there. Mr. Molotov, in a 
broadcast from Moscow on February 5, accused us of helping 
to create a German army in our zone. Now the Americans 
have done something like this, but we certainly have not. The 
Americans, in their passionate desire to be quit of Europe, 
are, according to a correspondent of the New York Times, 
actually recruiting Poles and Yugoslavs to do semi-military 
service in the American zone, these same Poles and Yugoslavs 
being frantically anti-Russian. It is the height of unwisdom, 
but it is not our fault. But one thing Mr. Molotov spoke of 
with great bitterness was something we have not faced up to. 
That is the Polish army we are maintaining in Italy. The 
Poles have been among our best and bravest allies. When 
we saw that Poland was not going to get the constitution or 
the government that many Poles desired, we offered to take 
those who dissented from the present Polish Government 
into our own country. This we abide by. We owe the greatest 
debt to them. They were our allies when we had few or none. 
If they will stay with us we shall welcome them, but not as 
an army hostile to one of our allies. As long as we keep this 
army in being, as long as we train, equip and maintain it, we 
cannot expect Russians to believe in our goodintentions towards 
them. It should have given Mr. Bevin a shock to see how the 
world believed at once that he was—in his duel with Russia— 
believed to be making a case for battle. All over the world 
it was believed that the British Government were preparing 
to take the first steps towards fighting Russia. This is what 
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has come of the ‘‘ open debate’ and of the abrupt speaking 
in this: Uno session. 

In the old days tension between England and Russia was 
often brought about by German diplomacy, and we should 


not be surprised to hear that German intriguers were once 
more at work. 


THE terms of the Yalta Agreement, hitherto kept secret, 
were published on February 11. The paper is called “‘ Agree- 
ment Concerning the Entry of the Soviet 
Union into the War with Japan ”’ and it states 
the price which Russia exacted for her co-operation in the war 
in the East, a co-operation which was to begin ‘“ two or three 
months after Germany has surrendered.” In return for this 
help Russia demanded considerable territorial advantages, 
mainly at Japan’s cost though partly at the cost of others, 
as follows :— 

(x) The status in Outer Mongolia to be preserved. 

(2) Russia is to have the southern part of Sakhalin and all 
the islands adjacent to it. Virtual control of Dairen. The 
lease of Port Arthur as a naval base. Part control of the 
Chinese and Eastern Railways. 

(3) The Kurile Islands are to be handed over to Russia. 

This shows that Russia has regained and improved on the 
position in the Far East which she forfeited in 1904 by her 
unsuccessful war against Japan. During the whole of the 
19th century she was working for this position, which she 
only lost 42 years ago. Now she has it and she entirely 
controls the Okholsk Sea, including those islands which have 
belonged to Japan for 300 years. The population of Sakhalin 
is almost entirely Japanese, and the country has petroleum, 
coal and gold. We note that two powers of the three great 
world powers, Russia and the U.S.A., have felt strong enough 
to use victory to strengthen their positions. They have 
allowed no vague generalising documents to interfere with 
this most practical matter. The British Empire alone is 
failing to profit from her vast exertion, and yet, without 
England’s stand against German world domination, there 
would have been no victory. It is only fair to say that Russia 
would not object in the least to our acquiring new territory, 
and that the U.S.A. expects us to do this—or how did we piece 
the Empire together originally ?—but there is a sort of blight 
on our own statecraft and we are more likely to let India go 
than to strengthen our hold on other countries in the Pacific. 


Russia’s Price 


WE are constantly told that the world is in a fearful mess. 
Indeed we do not need telling, we can judge for ourselves 
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the scale of the wreckage left by six years of 
war. What we can also.see is that a sort of 
mania for adding to the confusion has seized 
British Ministers, and that instead of devoting their energies 
to straightening out the existing tangle they are greatly 
adding to it by their frenzied legislation. England needs 
peace, order, food, clothing, houses and to get back to work, 
but instead of occupying themselves with these material 
essentials, Mr. Attlee and his colleagues place ahead of them 
on their roster a quantity of new Bills which are quite uncon- 
nected with our present needs. Food, clothing, housing and 
industry are all, in their opinion, secondary to nationalising 
coal and the Bank of England, to complicating insurance and 
to a general attack on our social system. They are doing 
this, they say, in order to implement promises made to their 
party. But with how much greater prestige would they 
have come to their work of socialisation had they first had 
some measure of success in putting the country on the road 
to comfort and prosperity. Professional politicians are, as 
a body, so ignorant of human nature that Mr. Attlee and his 


Carts before 
Horses 


colleagues are willing to neglect the country’s real needs in 


order to bring about socialism during the present Parliament. 
But what has happened is that their neglect of food, housing 
and clothing has recoiled on them. They themselves are in a 
mess. The English are a very long-suffering race, but they 
expect certain things from their Government. One of these 
is a modicum of good administration, and in regard to the 
prime needs of food, housing and clothing the administration 
of Mr. Attlee’s colleagues has been deplorable. Sir Ben 
Smith’s performance and his lack of candour on the all- 
important question of food are a supreme instance of “ how 
not to do it.’’ Sir Stafford Cripps and his “ strength through 
misery ’’ is another. Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s inability to make 
a start in building is a third. The latter’s failure has not yet 
been so fully exposed as the failures of his colleagues, but this 
is only a matter of time. In future ages Mr. Attlee’s admini- 
stration will be known as that of the cart before the horse. 


THE Conservative Party, which was very badly led and made 
a poor show over the American Loan, has pulled itself together 

and done much better since Parliament re- 
tana assembled. During the debate on the national- 
isation of coal the Conservatives took the 
centre of the stage and held it. They produced the better 
speeches, showed the greater knowledge of the subject and 
entirely demolished their opponents’ arguments. Parlia- 
mentary debates no longer reach the public. It is a pity, for 
to read the speeches made on the Government’s scheme for 
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taking over the coal-fields of Britain would certainly open the 
eyes of those blind enough to have fallen for this form of 
State activity. The Consérvative Party is, of course, a 
national party par excellence, and it is part of the creed in 
which Conservatives are nurtured that this should be so. 
They are taught to look at public questions from the point 
of view of the country as a whole and not from that of any 
section or class. Their opponents are different, and in this 
debate that difference showed clearly. One Socialist after 
another got up to say that he had had a hard youth, that his 
or her father and mother had had hard youths, and that what 
they wanted was for miners to have an easier life. Very 
natural, often very touching, but the speakers were quite 
unable to see that there was any other side to the coal ques- 
tion than that the miners should have an easier life. On the 
other hand, there is another form of sentimentality which is 
exhibited by those who think that miners will work better 
once they are working for the Government. One interrupter 
of Mr. Eccles’s admirable speech—Mr. Skeffington-Lodge— 
took this line, saying that ‘“‘ the whole history of our war 
effort ’’ showed that “‘ the common weal can evoke just as 
much attention to duty and just as much hard work as ever 
a capitalist proposition,’’ to which Mr. Eccles replied, “‘ that 
is where we differ . . . common danger is something much 
more powerful as a stimulus than common weal.” It is diffi- 
cult to believe in the sincerity of those who in the face of 
evidence take Mr. Skeffington-Lodge’s view, but, as we know, 
there are people who cannot learn from life and experience. 
We have mentioned Mr. Eccles’s speech. Other outstanding 
Conservative speeches were made by Mr.-Eden, Mr. Raikes, 
Captain Peter Thornycroft, Mr. Harold Macmillan and Colonel 
Lancaster. We wish we could print the whole of them. 
Colonel Lancaster in particular displayed an immense know- 
ledge of the coal industry with which he has been connected 
for years. This was shown as he marshalled his facts, riddling 
the Bill through and through with his knowledge, a knowledge 
which no Ministers possess nor any miners, knowledge that 
derived from wide and varied experience and which is nation- 
ally applied because Colonel Lancaster is thinking not merely 
of one aspect of coal mining, but of the whole question of its 
relation to the country’s needs. 


THE Coal Bill affords evidence of the way in which our Socialist 
Ministers mean to direct policy. The proposal here is to take 
Wide P. over the mines under very vague plans. These 

ide Fowers _ are to be run by officials, who are to be paid at 


commercial and not at civil service rates. But no indication 
is given as to how the immense powers asked for will be used. 
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The Bill is vague as to the practical points. Even friendly 
critics are asking for information on a number of very impor- 
tant matters and are getting no replies. In moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill the Minister departed from custom 
and made no attempt to describe its clauses. No description 
was given of the working of the very wide powers asked for. 
Mr. Shinwell made a speech which showed either that he did 
not know what the proposed Bill would do or that he had no 
intention of letting the House and the country into the secret 
of ministerial aims. Mr. Morrison, who wound up for the 
Government, gave the impression that he was only there to 
throw up a smoke screen. He made a rattle-trap speech in 
which he clearly showed that reasoned argument in reply to 
criticism and the persuasion of opponents are not among his 
talents. He used neither candour nor courtesy and gave no 
information. In fact he regarded Mr. Macmillan’s list of 
important queries on fundamental matters as irrelevant. 
Mr. Morrison appealed neither to his hearers’ intellect nor to 
their reason. He evidently is prepared to rely only on the 
Socialist big battalions which he probably believes to be proof 
against either. But the Coal Bill was not the only instance of 
this spirit of mental tyranny. The Investment Bill also 
proposes to take over immense powers—in order to do what ? 
Mr. Dalton did not explain. He perorated and no one was 
any the wiser. The fact is that Ministers are fully aware that 
the general public would not stand for their policy of Socialism 
if they fully understood it. They therefore plan to rush 
matters through Parliament, withholding newsprint, so that 
the newspapers cannot report what is going on, and relying 
on their own fanaticised supporters to vote down the Opposi- 
tion. This is not unlike the plan by which in recent years 
foreign countries have been seized and dominated by the 
single-party tyranny. 


Mr. SHINWELL’s doll is stuffed with sawdust and he is letting 
the world know that he has discovered this painful fact. He 
: thought until recently that the energy with 
hg ig which miners worked at their job depended 
upon whether or not mines were nationalised, 

and that all he had to do to get coal was to bring in a Bill to 
take over the mines and have them run by governmental 
managers. He thought that once the coal raised made money 
to pay officials the miners would flock down the mines and 
work like billy-oh. He was mistaken. The miners no more 
want to earn money for officials than for coalowners. Further 
they find that they can make as much money in three days as 
they require, for they can nowadays spend little on luxuries. 
They therefore stay above ground for the rest of the week and 
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shock Mr. Shinwell by going to football matches. The Minister 
for Fuel and Power is both surprised and angry, as people often 
are when they have made fools of themselves. But in showing 
temper he once more exhibited his unfitness for ministerial 
office. No scold ever made a good administrator, not even in 
the old days. We suspect that Mr. Shinwell has been reading 
Jane Austen and that he has taken his cue from Lady Caroline 
de Burgh, who, whenever any of her dependents were 
“disposed to be quarrelsome, discontented or too poor... 
sallies forth into the village to settle their differences, silence 
their complaints, and scold them into harmony and plenty.” 
Those were the days! We doubt if even Mr. Shinwell can 
restore them. 


IN 1926 there was a General Strike. Those who lived through 
it will not forget it. Organised by people who see in the 
= breakdown of existing order a chance to push 
ae the forward their ideas—and their persons—it 
failed owing to three things. The firmness of 

the Government, the good sense and activity of the public and 
the lack of enthusiasm of the strikers. Those who organised 
this affair have nearly all died or retired from politics, but two 
of them are important members of this Government, Mr. 
Bevin and Miss Wilkinson. They, it must be said, have 
probably the same thoughts and ideas as when they tried to 
paralyse Great Britain in 1926. As members of the Govern- 
ment they could not be counted on now to support the order 
they then tried to destroy. After the 1926 experience Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government made up their minds that General 
Strikes must be outlawed and an Act was passed which did 
this, and which further prevented the compulsory levy on all 
Trades Unionists’ wages for Socialist Party funds. It is 
proposed now to reverse the Baldwin measure. The Bill 
brought in by Mr. Attlee’s Government annuls the safeguards 
and restores the compulsory levy. Perhaps our readers did 
not realise that before 1927, when the Baldwin Act was 
passed, all Trade Unionists had to subscribe to the Socialist 
movement ? Well, they did, and this compulsion is to be 
restored. It is true that any man or woman objecting to being 
mulcted of this sum for Socialist Party funds may personally 
object and have his or her levy cancelled. But what sort of 
life would they then lead? The Socialists and Communists 
have developed some very special ways of dealing with 
dissent. It is true that Hitler improved on these methods, but 
they are sufficiently disagreeable to make us understand how 
it is that Conservative and Liberal Trades Unionists used to 
pay without protest. They will again. This measure should 
properly be called a “‘ Bill for Raising the Wind for Socialism.” 
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This monetary feature may account for the tremendous 
enthusiasm with which Mr. Attlee’s supporters in the House of 
Commons greeted the introduction of this measure. The 
British are a very practical race and this cheap and effortless 
way of raising money appeals to our modern revolutionaries. 

The debate on this measure startled Conservative members 
of the House of Commons in one respect. Mr. Bevin, who 
they have been applauding for his vehement anti-Russian 
utterances, revealed himself as an embittered revolutionary. 
They were surprised by his vehemence, having had the 
illusion that he was settling down to serve his country rather 
than his party. He further made a very violent and quite 
unexpected attack upon Mr. Churchill. This attack on the 
late Prime Minister has become almost common form for 
Socialist back benchers in the House. They feel fully equal 
to abusing him while he is in America and cannot answer 
them. 


THERE are never enough men in public life who can talk at 
once seriously and wittily about important probems. Such 
men illuminate the subjects they touch upon, 
= seag and they so outline a political point of view 
that it becomes memorable. Mr. Pickthorn, 
Member for Cambridge University, is sucha man. He speaks 
all too seldom. But the other day he addressed the House on 
one of the Government’s innumerable bills for seizing more 
power and he protested against one of the arguments con- 
stantly used by Ministers in favour of these short cuts, when 
they dwell on the “ stress and complexity of modern life.” 


** That was the argument upon which Eve persuaded Adam to 
eat the apple, and it is time that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
have so much fun, and get so well remunerated for adding to the 
stress and complexity of modern life, should stop using the argument 
of the stress and complexity of modern life as a reason that more 
power should be given to them. It is no more than a piece of 
chronological provincialism to suppose that life is more burdensome 
and difficult in one’s own time than it was before. It is more 
burdensome and difficult for us, of course, than it is for our grand- 
fathers, because they are dead, but there is not the least reason to 
suppose that it is more difficult for us now than it was for them in 
their day. I do hope that we shall see that argument dropped.” 


He reminded Ministers that they would not always be in 
power, others, ‘‘ perhaps some to the left of them,”’ will be. 
On this, Mr. Pickthorn was called to order and rebuked by a 
member for ‘“‘ making false prophesies.’’ He replied : 
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“‘ That would not be out of Order. If false premises were out 
of Order there would be very little talking in this House.” 
Hansard, February 4. 


A perfect retort ! 


THERE is no doubt that the food situation in Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Austria and Poland is serious. The people of these 
. countries are short, but we really need not pay 
a. any attention to those who want us to cut our 
exiguous rations in order to feed the Germans. 
One reliable witness gave a picture of the condition of the 
German people on February 8. This was Mr. L. S. C. Shapiro, 
a Canadian correspondent of the C.B.S., who spoke from 
Nuremburg that day : 


“Here in the heart of Germany we hear echoes of 
what seems to be a savage debate in the United States 
Senate, on the question of nutrition in the Reich. At 
least two senators have charged that the German popula- 
tion in the American zone is being starved systematically 
and by design. My own impression, as one who has 
moved and travelled extensively in the American occupied 
zone almost since VE Day, is that the Germans are neither 
starving nor is there a design to bring about starvation. 
This morning I drove through Nuremburg, and as I read 
the morning paper reports from Washington on alleged 
starvation here, I saw hundreds of German children on 
their way to school. They were mischievous, laughing, 
playing games; they were rosy-cheeked and energetic. 
I have never seen happier, healthier children. In the last 
three weeks I have been in Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, Kassel, 
Berlin, Nuremburg, Heidelberg, Darmstadt. In none of 
these places did I see evidence of starvation, and very few 
victims of malnutrition. I only wish the people of France, 
Holland and Poland looked as energetic and as healthy.”’ 


This evidence is borne out by our own returning soldiers, who 
say that in the British zone only the British soldiers are 
hungry. They now have British civilian rations, are not 
allowed to buy food and have no N.A.A.F.I. 


Miss ELLEN WILKINSON is a Minister with whom we do not 
often find ourselves in agreement, but we are grateful to her 
Less Food for having once tried to tell the public the truth. 

It was last November, when she said at some 
meeting that we should be lucky if we escaped bread rationing. 
She was made by her colleagues to come to the House of 
Commons and apologise for having tried to let the country 
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know how serious the food situation then was. Now her 
colleagues owe her an apology; the time of concealment 
being over. How these Socialists love one another! Sir Ben 
Smith was left unsupported on the Front Bench when he made 
his statement on food, that in which he—at last—told the 
country that the fat ration would have to be reduced, that 
bread would deteriorate and that we must not look for more 
poultry or pigs. Added to this, he said, the dollar situation 
did not admit of our continuing to buy dried eggs from 
America. Sir Ben Smith’s speech was one of apology. He 
had not known; he had not heard; he could not control 
seasons, etc. Now it is true that the seasons have been bad 
here, in Europe, in South Africa and in India_ True, too, that 
the destructiveness of war has made away with much food. 
But none of this should have taken the Government by 
surprise. The fact is they are a set of very ignorant men who 
have wanted to please everybody and who have squandered 
the big food reserves they inherited from their predecessors in 
office. The Chichester-Murray-Gollancz campaign ‘‘ more 
food for Germany ” affected them more than it should have 
done. They let our stock of food, so carefully accumulated 
and stored, trickle through their fingers and now they—or 
rather we—are short and facing a dismal year of restriction. 
As we go to press a Debate is in progress in the House of 
Commons. The Opposition in the House of Commons were 
taken as much by surprise as the public, for the Government 
has not adhered to the good parliamentary custom of letting 
the leaders of the Opposition know what is going on, and Mr. 
Eden was completely taken aback. In fact, though the war 
is over, the secrecy practised by Ministers and their Depart- 
ments is greater than ever. We shall presently have more 
shocks as the result of this ostrich policy. 


ELEcTIONS were held all over the Union of Soviet Republics 
on February 10. It is difficult for us to take elections seriously 
when there is no choice of policy and when the 
voters can only either support the Government 
or spoil their papers. As in the Fascist or Nazi 
Governments only Government candidates present themselves 
to electors. All the same there is this much latitude allowed. 
Russians are given the power of selection between different 
representatives. It is true that these are all Communists and 
all supporters of Stalin, but there is no doubt that some sense 
of liberty is felt when the voter may say whether Ivan or 
Feodor is to represent his area. What is evident to us is that 
people who endure such a system have not yet begun to 
understand self-government, just as their Ministers cannot 
answer criticisms. The most striking thing about the UNO 
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debates was that the Vyshinskys and Maniuloffs could not 
answer any criticism in debate. They had never had to do 
this before. 

The Supreme Soviet which has now been chosen is a body 
consisting of two chambers—the Soviet of the Union, with 656 
members, elected on the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 
of the population ; and the Soviet of Nationalities, with 631 
members, chosen on a fixed basis regardless of population by 
each administrative unit of the Soviet Union (a method of 
choice in some respects analogous to that used for electing the 
American Senate). The Supreme Soviet is a body which 
meets by law twice a year and theoretically possesses extensive 
powers. Since, however, it has so far only sat for a week or 
two at a time, its effectiveness is obviously trifling. It is 
nevertheless well worth while to be a member since the 
emoluments which deputies receive for their public duties 
(which are said to include some local attention to their con- 
stituents’ problems) comprise 1,000 roubles a month—the 
wage of skilled workers—together with free transport and an 
expense allowance during sessions. 


On January 31, three weeks after “ cease-fire ’’ orders by both 
sides made a military truce effective, the Chinese Political 

Consultative Council in Chungking reached 
Soret final agreement on all outstanding issues. 

Provided the agreement is carried out sincerely, 
China will now move by stages towards a new constitutional 
régime. By the end of March the first Chinese Coalition 
Government should be inaugurated. On May 5 a Constituent 
National Assembly is to be convened in Nanking. By the 
end of the year a Government elected on a popular basis 
should be in office. The immediate steps include the voluntary 
surrender by the Kuomintang of its system of single-party 
rule which has now lasted for seventeen years. Another step 
is the formation of the interim Coalition Administration with 
a new State Council as supreme policy-making organ. The 
State Council will be composed of forty members, half of them 
Kuomintang representatives and the rest chosen by the other 
political parties or nominated from among prominent non- 
party personalities. Those who have agreed to participate 
include Mao Tse-tung, the very able Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Yet more important, a single national 
army is to be created, with allegiance to the Chinese State 
instead of to the Kuomintang or the Communist Party, or to 
individual leaders possessing greater or less local autonomy. 
Chungking forces are to be reduced within six months to go 
divisions and a substantial cut is to be made in the number of 
Chinese troops prior to their fusion with the National Army. 
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At a later stage the whole of China’s armies are to be 
reorganised into a single force totalling 50 to 60 divisions. 

Many factors have contributed to make this agreement 
possible. Outstanding among them is the fact that the 
Chinese peasant is utterly weary of both war and civil war and 
will not look kindly on any action that threatens to block a 
period of real peace. Another has been the conciliatory 
statesmanship shown by both Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
in face of strong disapproval from the right wing of the 
Kuomintang Party and by General Chou En-lai, the principal 
Communist negotiator. General Marshall, the American 
Ambassador to China, has also played a very helpful part. 
It remains to be seen just what all these new arrangements 
will mean in practice, and how far they will contribute towards 
the solution of China’s problems. In essence those problems 
are three: internally, to develop an honest and effective 
administration in place of the fearful corruption which now 
prevails in that country, to build up the domestic strength on 
which a programme of industrialisation can be based; and 
to withstand the pressures and encroachments of States 
playing the game of power-politics in its modern ideological 
guise. 


WHEN we went to press last month General de Gaulle had 
just resigned. In doing so he wrote a letter to M. Felix Gouin, 
at that time Chairman of the Constituant 
Assembly. This letter contained the General’s 
reasons for going and we are quoting it because we think it 
has been misunderstood in this country. It was known that 
General de Gaulle had threatened resignation if his three- 
cornered Government could not get on with their work ; it 
was known that he differed with many of his colleagues about 
the position the President should hold in the new Constitution ; 
it was known that he felt very strongly about the proposed 
weakening of the Army. But his colleagues and the country 
had believed that this talk of resigning was mere political 
manoeuvring. They did not know their man. Finding that 
he could no longer usefully serve France as the head of a 
Government which could not agree to do what he believed to 
be essential for French welfare, General de Gaulle went, and 
said that his departure was final. He gave his reasons in the 
following language : 


In France 


** Since the day when I assumed the task of directing the country 
towards liberty, victory and sovereignty, I thought my task would 
end when the national representatives and political parties were 
able to assume responsibility. If I agreed to stay on after November 
13, 1945, it was in order to respond to the unanimous appeal the 
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National Constituant Assembly had made to me to help towards 
the necessary transition. This transition has been realised. On the 
other hand, after prodigious efforts, France is no longer in a state of 
alarm. True, many sufferings still weigh on the French people and 
grave problems remain to be solved, but the life of the French is— 
in essentials—secured. Economic life begins to stir. Our territories 
are under our own jurisdiction. Public peace is not troubled out- 
side France in spite of much anxiety. Our independence is solidly 
established. We hold the Rhine. We take part in the front rank 
of U.N.O. Paris is to be the theatre of the Peace Conference. In 
retiring, I express the profoundly sincere hope that the Government, 
which will succeed the one over which I had the honour to preside, 
will succeed in the tasks which remain to be done in order that the 
future of the country may be permanently secure.” 


Tuis letter has not received the attention in this country 
which it deserves. It is a strictly accurate account of what 
The Crisis occurred. Since June 1940 General de Gaulle 

had been the soul of France. By his ability, 
organising power and immense patience, he had pushed, 
pulled and gentled the French along to something like their 
former position. Something like. He was not responsible for 
the surrender of France, for German robberies or for the 
quarrelsome nature of political parties. His letter said 
exactly what he meant. The General thought that the 
political parties, which had reached the stage of making his 
Government impossible, had better face up to their responsi- 
bilities. As so often before, he was right. He sometimes 
makes mistakes about other countries. Never about France, 
for he understands his people. There is a story that he was 
once asked how he found out what the views of France were : 
“Je me consulte,’’ he replied (I ask myself). The first 
reaction to General de Gaulle’s resignation was jubilation on 
the part of the Communists and deep anxiety on the part of 
everyone else, but the action of the General produced the 
effect he had foreseen. All France felt that democracy was 
on trial, and after a very few days a government was formed 
with M. Felix Gouin as Prime Minister and M. Bidault as 
Foreign Minister. M. Gouin is a Socialist of long experience. 
A sort of Attlee with a more practical knowledge of how to 
manage men and harder working. His Government is bravely 
facing up to the situation, which is bad. Food is as short in 
France as here, and bankruptcy lies ahead pretty soon unless 
the French can pull themselves together. The Ministerial 
Declaration stated the needs of France directly and crudely 
when they met Parliament. They are short of everything. 
France will have to do with less corn, meat and wine. French 
finances are in a very bad way. Expenses, both civil and 
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military, must be reduced, and French men and women must 
get to work. In spite of all this difficulty, said M. Gouin in 
his ministerial statement, democracy means to live. 


‘France has always reacted with the marvellous power which 
belongs only to her, and which is made up of moderation, reason 
and profound political wisdom.” 


That is true, but these qualities are often overlaid by 
intolerance and quarrelsomeness. Let us hope that the true 
France will prevail in our time. 


THERE is an immense amount of ink and energy daily expended 
in meetings and newspapers on the question of the Spanish 
: Government. The Leftists here and abroad 
by ave ol dislike General Franco’s administration, and 
all who view the single-party tyranny must 
dislike any government upheld by this particular form of 
tyranny. But do our own Leftists really want to foment civil 
war in Spain ? That appears to be their object judging by their 
public utterances, and it also seems to be the object of Com- 
munists in other countries. This itch for interfering with each 
other’s countries, which is the feature of this proletarian age, 
is going to lead to trouble, and there is no country where it 
will more certainly lead to trouble than in Spain. For the 
Spaniards brook no interference from foreigners, and the 
resolutions passed by Paris Communists against General 
Franco, and the critical observations made by our own 
Socialist M.P.’s, are more likely to consolidate his position in 
Spain than weaken it. Lately, Don Juan, who would be 
King of Spain if that country went back to its old monarchy, 
has been in Portugal discussing the future of his country with 
various Spaniards who went to Lisbon to meet him. There 
is only one certainty in the confused situation, and that is that 
the Spanish do not mean to have another civil war. However 
much this would delight Communist parties in other countries 
it is certain that in Spain no one means to fight. Some other 
means has to be found to settle political differences. Don Juan 
has put forward a programme of reform. The “ Spanish 
Government in Exile ’’ has offered immunity to all but extreme 
Fascists in the event of a change of régime. In the meantime 
General Franco is the man in possession, and it would seem to 
be the moment for us to stop abusing him, for he at any rate 
did not join our enemies in the war, and there is this also to 
be said for him, that he has kept some sort of peace in Spain, 
which shows that he has balancing qualities of no mean order. 
We have to remember that peace has no charms for the 
Communists, and we have to recall this when we see them 
attacking a man or an institution. 
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SouTH AFRICA has been for a long time without a Governor- 
General, and when Mr. Van Zyl was appointed, and went in 

State to open Parliament, there was a good 
ene South geal of local interest displayed as to how he 
would perform this ceremony. The first thing 
that was noticed and commented on was that the Admiral 
commanding at Simonstown did not take the part in the 
procession which British Admirals have taken ever since 
there was a Parliament in South Africa. Up to this most 
recent ceremony the Admiral has not only been an integral 
part of the procession, but he has also always had his place 
on the left of the throne. This time he was sent to sit among 
the diplomats, ranking after them, as the British High Com- 
missioner also did. On the day that the new Governor- 
General opened Parliament H.M.S. Colossus and H.M.S. 
Formidable were in the harbour. They looked across at Cape- 
town which the Royal Navy had saved from Germany and 
from Japan. They looked at the Parliament House where it 
is now considered bad form to mention the British Empire and 
the safety it ensures to South Africa. In the speech from the 
throne there was no reference at all to the King, the Empire, 
nor to what South Africa owes to her membership of that 
great union. Capetown has breathed secure behind the might 
of Great Britain during six years of war, but the Governor’s 
speech might have been made in Paraguay for all the reference 
made to those to whom alone South Africa owes her existence 
and prosperity. 

It never occurs to the Republicans of South Africa and 
their mugwump toadies to look towards the East. If they 
did they might see that the splendid Dutch Empire would 
not have survived this war had it not been for British support 
and the fighting qualities of British troops. We gave this 
help gladly and the Dutch—of Holland—are grateful. They 
know that the only chance Europeans have of surviving as 
Asiatic Powers is to stand together and to give honour where 
it is due. 


THE ORGANISERS 


WITH no intention to inflict my views concerning the nature 
of living organisms upon anyone, I wonder if I may draw 
attention to the more obvious features in which they differ 
from mechanisms. Under the shadow of impending doom, a 
great deal of current political discussion presents at least the 
appearance of painstaking if not flawless logic, reaches no 
conclusion even suggesting that the effort has been worth 
while, and all because, it seems, propositions which are 
regarded by the disputants as axiomatic, and accepted by 
their audiences as axiomatic, are absurdly false in the light of 
the most casual of actual inspection. The current confusion 
between the organic and the mechanical is an instance. A 
mechanism functions (if it does function) to a single end, 
variable in amount but not in direction, the end envisaged by 
its deviser. It is a device. It has no purpose of its own, nor 
any faculty of conceiving the existence or nature of purposes. 
In relation to the intention of its deviser, it has not even any 
use at any stage of its construction until it is completed. A 
motor car is not a motor car until it is a complete motor car, 
and is then quite incapable of effecting its own maintenance. 
On its first appearance on the “ production belt ’’ it serves no 
purpose at all, certainly not the purposes inherent in the 
design of a motor car; nor does it discharge its functions 
better and better as it passes along to the works exit. It 
begins to be a car only at the works exit. 

On the contrary, even a still-born infant begins to be an 
infant nine months before its entry into the world, and faith- 
fully discharges its obligations to itself throughout the whole 
period of gestation. Until an untimely death overtakes it, it 
lives, moves and has its being. It lives in every part. It is 
not organised, but organic. It is purposefully functioning in 
all its parts at every stage of their elaboration, and this from 
a necessary, inherent co-ordination. Structure and function 
are perfectly reflected in each other, and proceed, with equal 
pace, together. No mechanism ever did this. What does it 
mean—to organise ? Is there such a thing ? How is it done ? 
Where is it done? Is there any known instance of organ- 
isation ? Is our civilisation going down before a mythical 
monster? Is St. George, somnolent, but restless in his aged 
sleep, passing away in a dream, a nasty dream, about a 
dragon ? 

If one were to heed the avalanche of suggestion which 
threatens to bury the mere enquirer in our confused and 
increasingly dangerous world, one might believe that of all 
‘saleable capacities that of the “‘ organiser ”’ is most in demand, 
and that the “ good”’ organiser is an especially beneficent 
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servant of the community. To say of anyone that he is “‘a 


” 


first-class organiser ’’ seems generally understood to bestow 
high if not the highest praise. ‘‘ Organising ’’ ability is at 
least as highly rewarded as any form of artistry. Even Mr. 
Assheton is reported - to have succumbed to the appeal for 
bigger and better “organisation.” Great Britain, im- 
poverished and uncomfortable, muttering audibly under a 
surfeit of ‘‘ organisation”’ is very far from making up its 
mind that still more organisation is not a cure for too much. 
And all this, apparently, without the slightest pause to 
enquire what it is that the “ organiser ’’’ thinks he is doing, 
what, in fact, he is doing, or whether he has not embarked 
upon an enterprise which is not at all likely to terminate in 
any advantage, even to himself, in the long run. There is, 
surely, nothing axiomatic about the proposition that it is 
possible, let alone desirable, to confer organic properties upon 
either the organic or the inorganic ? On the contrary ; and 
the New Testament is explicit on the point. ‘‘ Consider,” it 
recommends, “‘ consider the lilies—how they grow!” It is 
quite unnecessary to tell the least sagacious of gardeners that 
he doesn’t grow lilies; that they grow themselves ; or that, 
in arranging for their appearance at such times and places as 
suit him, he is not organzsing lilies, and not organising the 
soil from which lilies grow. The assumption that it is possible 


to treat the living as though it were dead, and the dead as 


though it were living, is a false assumption, though one which 
proceeds quite naturally from a mechanistic philosophy. 
From this single false axiom alone proceeds a long train of 
disasters, how long anyone may judge who reads the argu- 
ments in favour of “‘ nationalisation ’’ side by side with one 
of the innumerable ministerial documents “ social-sciencing ”’ 
the people, for there we see, side by side, whole mountains of 
riches bestowed upon all sorts of mechanisms (usually in 
their most abstract guises), while living men and women are 
devitalised as “operatives,” “‘ age-groups,” “electorate,” 
“service,” ‘“‘ habitually-late-for-work,”’ ‘“ tax-payers,’’ and 
what not—the stock-in-trade of the ‘‘ organiser.’” We empty 
the hearth to fill the mind with coal, which, since the electorate 
has no mind, being a collectivity and not a person, goes by 
default to the chemical industry. So the person becomes 
mere inanimate “‘fodder’’ for “ beings ’’ created by rebel 


and irreverent intellect. The stuff that dreams are made of 
usurps the rights and drains the sustenance of the living. 
Food is swallowed up and confiscated that figures may be 
satisfied. An “ organised ’’ but illusory “ efficiency ’”’ engulfs 
the efficient. Death becomes the order of life. The dreadful 
process is not merely one which can be arrested; it is one 
which, if it is not arrested, and reversed, must destroy Life, 
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as it has already destroyed, here in England, in an over- 
whelming majority of English men and women, every incentive 
to authentic individual expression. Unless this process is 
reversed, the “‘ voice of the people ”’ in the House of Commons 
will be justified, 


“ The Cloud capt Tow’rs, 
The Gorgeous Palaces, 
The Solemn Temples, 
The Great Globe itself, 
Yea all which it inherit, 
Shall Dissolve ; 
And like the baseless Fabrick of a Vision 
Leave not a wreck behind.” * 


It is easy to smelt small masses of pure silver with the aid 
of a gas-jet and an ordinary blowpipe kept in action by blow- 
ing with the breath. The mass, which may be as large as a 
small hazel-nut, reddens, turns white, melts into an almost 
spherical globe, which glows, if the heating is continued, 
while a thin film of oxide begins to move over the luminous 
surface. With care, this can be reduced, and the shining metal 
becomes like a pearl enshrined in a thick pink “‘ atmosphere.”’ 
If the source of heat is then removed, this ‘“ pearl ’’ remains 
for a few seconds radiant and still, before the lustrous surface 
of the hot metal again shows itself. Then, suddenly, the 
temperature within the solidifying mass is raised, and sharp 
spears of liquid silver dart through the solid envelope wherever 
the least trace of impurity is present. So, our present society 
is molten, and innumerable planners are devising for it a 
crust or envelope, smooth, uniform, polished. But our 
society is not a uniform metallic matrix. The flowing inner 
force is not inanimate, but living, and everything that is 
living must be continually renewed. In this epochal age 
(ému €xew), we must take hold upon this crust of fixity 
designed for us. In all ages, this is life’s special mission. 
Our “ renewal’”’ must be expedited, invigorated, improved, 
intensified, ever more deeply and thoroughly as the crucial 
moment approaches. It is serviceable to expose the fissures 
in the traditional institutions for the nourishment of the 
minds of men, through which degenerating influences have 
entered. But one must show, in action, by its fruits, that 
there was something living behind the facade which is fissured, 
and that it is still there and “ crescive in his faculty.”’ The 
corruption of the best is the worst sort of corruption because 
it abolishes the only standard of measurement which is a valid 
standard for human judgment : it cuts off the long end of the 


* The version from the scroll in Westminster Abbey. 
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tape together with the long end of the stuff. It leaves “ not a 
wreck” behind. Whoever he was, the writer of that image 
had an all-the-way mind, and we must have all-the-way 
minds if we are to live. It isnot a matter of numbers. A few 
would do. One, carrying with him, “ all-the-way”’ a few 
others will do. They will have to do. There is nothing 
exceptional about this. It is not a new or an unfamiliar 
predicament in which civilisation finds itself. The few have 
always carried civilisation along, and they have always been 
obstructed by massed power deployed to negative and to kill 
the results of creative energy. The most pathetic as well as 
disastrous sign of our times is the disposition of the few to 
defer to the many, to bend, and at last to break before the 
storm. The phenomenon is castigated as ‘“ weakness,” 
“degeneracy,” etc. The inroads made by “ organisation ”’ 
into the citadel of the living are doubtless grave ; but Life is 
still Life, and the living still the living. They can succumb 
to mechanisation only by an act of repudiation, of will. Will 
weakens by attrition, which former ages have distinguished 
as a defective or imperfect repentance, through fear of punish- 
ment. It is a rubbing away of something which has lost its 
appropriate and just protection. The nature of the appro- 
priate and just protection can be discovered, and discovered 
it can be restored. You will not. hear much about it in the 
“voice of the people.’’ The political parties are not bent 
upon its discovery nor do they seek its restoration. To defer 
to ignorance is only to suffer the attrition of ignorance. One 
may pity ignorance, one may justly endeavour to instruct 
ignorance ; but one must not temporise with ignorance. To 
enthrone is to become one’s self a subject. For more than a 
generation the competent have conspired to enthrone incom- 
petency. If they had ideas to express, they must adjust 
them to a low, if not the lowest level of intelligence. The 
Confessions of St. Augustine are too long, the Sermon on the 
Mount too short, Sir Isaac Newton too difficult and mathe- 
matical, Homer foreign, Chaucer archaic and misspelled, 
Christianity unsimplified and ill-adapted to the expansion of 
the personality of neurotic Americans, Botticelli would be 
O.K. if only you knew what he was driving at, God’s Universe 
would have little amiss with it (or certainly less than there is 
amiss with it) if only it were compressed within the shell of a 
small nut which John Citizen (crackers provided gratis) might 
conveniently empty to fill a moment of boredom. And so, by 
attrition, the integrity of the best minds has been worn away. 
None dares to speak, fully, copiously, emptying his mind for 
the enlightenment of those capable of enlightenment, lest 
Demos should have a headache. Is Gresham’s Law to govern 
the whole of life, and all that is good, useful, vital and indeed 
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necessary to be driven out of circulation, or not allowed to 
enter it, by a debased cultural currency ? If Greek or Mathe- 
matics is too “ stiff’’ for the ‘‘ new educated,” and we sub- 
stitute Personal Hygiene and (Modern !) Psychology, what are 
we doing? If writers establish a level above which no one 
must think, on any subject, what are we doing ? 

It is quite wrong to represent this matter as merely one of 
taste and manners. Setting aside the question of the differ- 
entia] receptivity of individuals to ideas concerning matters 
which, even when they do not know it, vitally effect them 
(and that is, in quantity, for every individual and not only 
for some individuals in modern society, by far the greater 
part of current knowledge and understanding), the clear, 
honest and sufficient communication of such ideas as are 
indispensable for the successful conduct of life—including 
what is called “ political’’ life—depends entirely upon the 
integrity of certain instruments. Speech and Art are incom- 
parably the chief of them. And what have we allowed to be 
done with them? There is no greater field for the falsely 
axiomatic than this. 

The notion of human speech current at the beginning of 
the 19th century was one which left more than elbow room 
for bewilderment because a parrot could talk. Parrots can’t 
talk. What they do is quite another matter. Since 1920, 
entirely through the work of the late Sir Henry Head (whose 
work there is a noticeable tendency to suppress, and a per- 
sistent tendency to misrepresent), the phenomena of human 
speech have gained considerably in intelligibility. Until 
Head’s time, speech was a separate “ faculty,”’ with a unique 
organ for its production, which “ scientists ’’ were bent upon 
defining and locating, instead of its being, as it is, a technique 
devised for ends which it is no derogation to call political, a 
technique which, on its mechanical side, requires no special 
mechanism, while on its polttical side it develops, co-ordinates, 
facilitates, adjusts, enlarges, guides, checks and generally 
subserves a vast array of functions each equipollent with the 
rest in the highest reaches of human faculty. It employs the 
whole brain if not the whole man. With all that it entails, it 
constitutes an effective power acquired by voluntary effort 
in every case. Lifelong practice does not exhaust the possi- 
bility of its constant improvement. Distinguished by its 
range and scope from anything possible in the brute creation, 
it also distinguishes man socially, mentally and politically. 
It is the means of formulating, in symbols independent of any 
individual man or generation of men, the human “ pass-word ” 
which transmits from man to man and from generation to 
generation power to enter each added door to effective action. 
It is the vehicle of the cultural policy and one embodiment of 
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the cultural heritage, the other being the actual, objective 
instrument of man’s practical purposes, the working model of 
his devices. The brute has at most the “ tribal ball,’’ which 
he hands on, intact, unaltered, unmodified, without increase 
and without diminution except in domestication (which is 
usually restrictive). 

But, in the lifetime of a single individual, the human 
cultural heritage, not at all the same thing as the nurtural 
heritage, which is the invariable manners of beasts, the 
knowledge of how to do things, grows larger by an amount 
which takes it out of range of individual mastery completely. 
Even the community as a whole soon forgets how things were 
done, in complete absorption in current practice. Speech is 
the necessary concomitant to the continuance of every 
practical process. It is so welded into the fabric of man’s life 
that it is no wonder that it has been accepted as a divine gift, 
the first of all man’s distinguishing endowments. 

Yet the individual does not possess it at his birth. Chris- 
tening does not confer it upon him. Confirmation is dependent 
upon his previous acquisition of it in some form. By some 
intricate device of symbolisation, the meaning of complex 
abstract associations must be communicated before any human 
child can say “yea” or “nay’”’ to the simplest symbolic 
proposition. Tamper with the integrity of this function, and 
the individual_becomes a stricken caricature of a sentient 
purposeful entity, confused, embarrassed, split, isolated and 
lost. The processes which normally “‘ run through the nervous 
system like a prairie fire from bush to bush” (Head) are 
stamped out. The joy and speed of this flame-like progress 
is of the individual’s own making. Let the child be deaf and 
he is also dumb. It is marvellous. And, before he goes to 
school at all, the human child learns to speak, with few 
exceptions. That is to say, that, almost without exception, 
the “‘educationally destitute’’ (to borrow Forster’s grandi- 
loquent description of an “‘evil’’ he pretended to destroy) 
accomplish without insuperable difficulty a feat which, so 
long as they live no curriculum of the educators, no test of 
appointments boards, no predicament of practical life will 
surpass in inherent difficulty. And in this, for many centuries, 
the child has been assisted by “ignorant” parents as 
“‘ educationally destitute ’’ as himself. So all but an insigni- 
ficant minority of human infants learn to move the muscles 
of their lips, cheeks, tongue, palate, larynx, chest, with a 
dexterity, speed and co-ordinated precision far surpassing 
anything attempted by the most astonishing billiard-player, 
dancer or virtuoso ; to distinguish minute differences in the 
procession of sounds they hear which modern electrical 
methods of recording might register but not discriminate, 
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And this marvel has been performed by every generation of 
men of all races since before the beginning of recorded 
history, and- has needed no teacher higher than a savage, no 
form of Government to perpetuate, and no Ministry to control. 
Is it not a false axiom that we cannot be organic by ourselves ? 
Is it not axiomatic rather that organisation destroys ? Lan- 
guage is now an instrument almost useless for the com- 
munication of anything besides propagandist suggestions. 
The possibility of its supersession by a battery of flicks, with 
or without “ music while you work ”’ has, doubtless, already 
been envisaged by the organisers. 
TUDOR JONES. 


LONDON LORE 


CuHaARING Cross Station is built on the site of a 15th-century mansion 
having the uncommon distinction that the widow of one of its noble 
owners was hanged at Tyburn for murder. The house is first heard of 
on the death of Walter, first Lord Hungerford, in 1449, and descended 
to his son and grandson, both named Robert and possessing the addi- 
tional title of Lords de Moleyns. The third baron was a supporter of 
Henry VI, and attainted in 1461 by Edward IV, and his mansion, under 
the name of “‘ Le Lord Moleyns Inn outside Temple Bar,” granted to 
Anne, Duchess of Buckingham. His son Walter recovered it in the time 
of Henry VII and left a son Edward, who married Agnes, widow of John 
Cotell. Sir Edward Hungerford, it appears, was influential enough to 
protect her against rumours, but no sooner was he dead in 1522 than she 
was arrested, charged with the murder of Cotell, and hanged at Tyburn 
in 1523. 

The inn descended to Edward’s son by his first marriage, Walter, 
afterwards created Lord Hungerford of Heytesbury and beheaded in 1540. 
The baronial title was again lost, and a descendant, Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford, lived in the house when in 1669 it was destroyed by fire. The event 
is noticed by Pepys, who explains it “‘ by carelessness of the girl sent to 
take off a candle from a bunch of candles, which she did by burning it 
off, and left the rest, as is supposed, on fire.” Ten years later Sir Edward 
was granted a charter to build a market on the site, but being a spend- 
thrift he was unable to pay for it, and sold it to Sir Stephen Fox and Sir 
Christopher Wren, with no more satisfaction than his bust and his arms 
on the front of the market-house. 

The market, expected to have a great future, especially for fruit and 
herbs, had a lofty and spacious hall, with colonades and a piazza like 
Covent Garden, but was unable to compete with its more popular rival 
on the other side of the Strand. It was reconstructed in 1833, but was 
still a failure, and was removed in 1860 to make room for the railway 
station. There is still a remembrance of the ancient family that owned 
it in Hungerford Bridge. 

cP. 


POLITICAL MYTHOLOGY 


On December 17 The Times published a leader on the Wash- 
ington Agreement. This emergency, it said, 


“has made it clear to all observers, regardless of party, that in 
modern conditions the unqualified assumptions of /aisser-faire can 
no longer be maintained.” 


There are people who believe in the Lost Atlantis and are 
apt to be ridiculed for their beliefs. But their credulity is 
nothing to the credulity of those who believe in the Kingdom 

~of Laisser-Faire. In that Kingdom, so the myth runs, there 
were two, and only two, rules of life. One was that every 
man acted all the time with exclusive regard for his own 
interest and complete indifference to the interest of everyone 
else. The other was that no one ever took thought of the 
morrow, that there was no “ planning,” that life was con- 
ducted not even on a day-to-day but on a minute-to-minute 
basis. If it is retorted that these two beliefs are incompatible, 
that men acting in their own interests must look ahead, the 
answer is that myth-dominated minds do not easily recognise 
incompatibilities. 

If we are to believe The Times, the absolute reign of /aisser- 
faire lasted until last December or, at least, until last July, 
when 


“ the electorate ” [gave] “‘ their support to the conception, however 
vague, of a controlled and purposive economy.” 


Until then, apparently, if we follow The Times, the majority 
of people believed that ‘the unqualified assumptions of 
laisser-faire’’ could be maintained in modern conditions. 
How true! Or was it really true? Does anyone remember 
the idle chatter of the capitalists as lately as 1938? Does 
even The Times believe that they talked after this fashion— 
“Thank goodness, we have no trade-unions, no tariffs, no 
quotas, no exchange regulations, no marketing schemes. We 
can do exactly as we like, make what we like, sell where we 
like. We can engage a crippled and consumptive boy of 10 
and put him to work in an underground dungeon for 18 hours 
a day under the sacred principle of Freedom of Contract, 
mixing red ink and water. Under the equally sacred principle 
of Caveat Emptor we can describe that product as cough- 
mixture or dinner-wine ; and under the sacred principle of 
Free Trade we can sell it with equal ease in Wigan, Guayaquil 
or Seville.” Does anyone recall anything so absurd ? 

Yet it is only by means of such a reductio ad absurdum that 
the essential fatuity of the myth can be appreciated. For it 
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is part of the myth that, despite an immense amount of 
superficial activity, the Kingdom of Laisser-Faire existed 
without substantial change until its collapse. As it was in 
1830, so it was in 1930. In all that time no economist had 
advanced beyond Ricardo; no politician concerned with 
economics had quite caught up with Cobden and Bright : the 
budgets of Gladstone and Cornewall Lewis still represented 
the last word in public finance. What the myth-deceived are 
quite incapable of seeing is that there never was in any 
civilised community, and certainly never in Victorian 
England, a society in which “ the unqualified assumptions of 
laisser-faire ’’ (whatever they are supposed to be) were main- 
tained or practised. There was, it is true, a society which 
proceeded to a large extent by the method of trial and error ; 
and with such success that the standard of living was raised 
by the end of the 19th century to unprecedented heights. 
Societies do, in point of fact, usually proceed by trial and 
error. There is nothing wrong in that, so long as the experi- 
ments are not on too vast a scale where failure would mean 
national disaster and so long as there exists a powerful and 
objective body of opinion capable of pointing out the errors 
and of securing their amendment. Economic thought was 
not the same in 1850, 1875 and 1900; nor was economic 
practice. A good many of the criticisms of latsser-faire which 
are advanced to-day as masterpieces of destructive criticism 
were commonplaces before 1914. Some of them would have 
seemed trite to an intelligent undergraduate or a practical 
business-man a quarter of a century before that. 

But what would really have moved the Victorians to that 
robust laughter which we have lost the trick of, is the idea 
that they lived in conditions of economic chaos; that their 
society had no “ purposive ”’ quality ; that their reliance (to 
quote The Times again) was on “ the mere accidents of hap- 
hazard activity—or inactivity.’”’ Somewhere, no doubt, the 
great Victorian pioneers of industry have foregathered. Will 
there have been a conversation between, let us say, Robert 
Stephenson and Armstrong on these lines ? 

STEPHENSON: ‘“‘ What luck we had, Armstrong, hadn’t 
we?” 

ARMSTRONG: “ Pure luck, old fellow. Imagine me as an 
industrial magnate! Why, I began life as a solicitor. I got 
Armstrong’s going quite by chance. I thought of starting it 
as a toffee factory and then I found myself making guns. I 
suppose it was the same way with you? I know it was with 
Brunel. People talk about his Thames Tunnel, but it might 
just as easily have been the Medway Tunnel or the Avon 
Tunnel. He didn’t care where he went down and he had no 
idea where he would come up.” 
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STEPHENSON: “‘ Yes. That was my way of looking at 
things too. I always thought it was such fun when the boilers 
burst and I was secretly disappointed when they didn’t. But 
I got a lot of enjoyment out of cooking the time-tables and 
fooling the public. Sometimes I’d stop the trains at every 
station, sometimes I’d miss out a big station like York 
altogether. Sometimes we let the passengers travel for 
nothing ; sometimes we made them pay {10 each to get off 
the train at all. Of course, we never bothered about making 
surveys for a line—we just went anywhere—or about main- 
tenance or repair. In fact, we never kept any balance sheets 
at all as far as I can remember. Haphazard activity! Great 
days, weren’t they?” 

The idea that everything to do with private business is 
haphazard and that everything to do with State business is 
carefully ordered bears, perhaps, a second’s examination. It 
is not very clear why an old-established firm with a well- 
trained staff and steady customers should not have been able 
to take more than a day-to-day view. It is rather odd, when 
one comes to think of it, that there should ever have been 
such a man as James Wilson of the Economist when all he 
had to survey was a mass of haphazard activity; and, of 
course, Walter Bagehot’s failure in trying to describe the 
appalling chaos of ‘“‘ Lombard Street ” is too well known to 
need comment. The curious thing is that men so intelligent 
as Wilson and Bagehot should have thought this economic 
jungle worth studying. A school-boy could have seen that a 
system (if it deserves that word) built out of private experience 
and vitiated from top to bottom by the existence of the 
profit-motive must be in imminent danger of collapse and 
could never, by any chance, produce anything useful. How 
infinitely more blessed we are to-day under what The Times 
calls a ‘‘ controlled and purposive economy.”’ Try it and see. 
Invent some really useful device such as a fool-proof washing- 
up machine that could be sold for £5. Build a factory ; raise 
capital ; collect your workpeople and build houses for them ; 
buy your raw materials; arrange for your transport; and 
then sell your finished products in the United States and 
Russia and the Balkans. Don’t bother about Statutory Rules 
and Orders or export permits or tariffs or quotas or exchange 
control. Just try it and see. 

An exponent of the views which we have been examining 
is Mr. Herbert Morrison. If he had to contend with one 
young member of the calibre of F. E. Smith in his early prime 
he would be a sorely chastened man. As it is, Mr. Morrison is 
obviously having the time of his life. ‘He enjoys the exercise 
of power and he and his colleagues have about all the power 
there is. He enjoys taunting the Opposition, and the Opposi- 
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tion, having condoned the practice of Socialism so long, is 
hard driven to it for an effective answer. 

It is evident, from a speech of Mr. Morrison’s (also reported 
in The Times of December 17) that he is an assiduous believer 
in the myth. 


“If we are content to leave all the machinery of importing and 
exporting and production and distribution to get on as best it may— 
that does not lead to liberty... . As a nation we have got to 
study and measure our resources and capabilities, and we have got 
to plan them so that we make ourselves well enough off to provide 
security and decency of living.” 


Clearly, we have been brought up on false notions of history. 
We read about Peel and Huskisson and we thought that they 
had some ideas of studying and measuring our resources and 
capabilities. We got the belief (was it from Mr. G. M. Young ?) 
that in the years after the Reform Acts of 1832 there was a 
positive passion for statistics. And since then, we assumed, 
there had been enough censuses, reports, Blue Books, White 
Papers to build a mountain. Apparently we were wrong. 
Unless Mr. Morrison was referring to something more than 
the mere routine duty of any intelligent Minister he would 
scarcely have made such a song about it. There is evidently 
to be no ordinary studying and measuring, for it appears that 


“we are engaged upon a great political and economic experiment, 
the creation of a design for corporate living, informed by a conscious 
philosophy.” 


This is magnificent. It is clearly going to throw light on 
that rather enigmatic adjective “‘ purposive”’ which The 
Times produced. Our economy is to be “ purposive ”’ because 
it will be “ informed by a conscious philosophy.”’ Or possibly 
it is the other way round. Be that as it may, “ conscious 
philosophy ”’ is an inspiring phrase. From that height we 
can look down on past generations who either had’ no philo- 
sophy at all or didn’t know that they had any. If it be 
objected that we could scarcely have become a great nation 
in this way the answer is no doubt to be sought in the phrase 
“ corporate living.”’ 

Unfortunately, the meaning of “ corporate living ”’ is not 
quite crystal-clear. The most obvious meaning would be— 
living like members of some community; say, a religious 
community ; sharing a common habitation and common 
duties and ruled by a common vow. But it can hardly be 
Mr. Morrison’s purpose to turn us into monks or nuns. The 
corporative State ? But that was surely Fascist ? “ Living ”’ 
informed by a “conscious philosophy”? But this merely 
sets us back in our old. difficulty because we were never told 
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what the philosophy was. If Mr. Morrison were not superior 
to such tricks we might be inclined to think that his phrases— 
“decency of living,’ “conscious philosophy,” “ design for 
corporate living ’’ were just the ordinary adornments of a 
politician’s speech in an age when people care less and less for 
the meaning of words or whether they have any meaning at 
all. As it is, the fault is clearly ours. 

However, there are our old friends, “‘ liberty,” “‘ freedom ”’ 
and “ security.”” In Mr. Morrison’s opinion, 


“true freedom can only flourish where there is economic safety, 
though not without high adventure.” 


, 


“Safety” plus ‘“‘ high adventure’ is a fascinating concept. 
It is so happily reminiscent of those boys’ stories of our youth 
in which the 17-year-old midshipman, blessed with some such 
name as Digby Trevor, fought duels with pirates, boarded 
slavers armed only with a dirk, quelled mutinies by sheer 
force of personality, and returned home at last (as we knew 
he would) to be decorated by the Queen and to be welcomed 
by a torchlight procession of his father’s admiring tenants. 
“Economic safety ”’ (and the more we have of it the better 
on such easy terms) is presumably the same thing as the 
“security of living,” which, Mr. Morrison says 


“ will only come if we all take the trouble to organize it.” 


Then comes the passage already quoted about studying and 
measuring and planning ; and then the warning that 


“* We may find in planning, and in fact we have already, that the 
cost of liberty will be the sacrifice of some personal freedoms.” 


Here, at last, we are coming upon the rudiments of an 
argument. ‘‘ True freedom ’’ demands “ economic safety ”’ ; 
economic safety (or security) can be planned ; the planning 
may result in the loss of some personal freedoms. If Mr. 
Morrison had been more explicit we might have been able to 
estimate how much of “ true freedom ”’ was left when ‘‘ some 
personal freedoms’ had been pared away from it. But as 
we are not told what “ true ”’ freedom is nor which “ personal ”’ 
freedoms are to be abrogated, we cannot attempt such an 
estimate. 

We can, however, offer one or two observations. The first 
is that Mr. Morrison appears to believe that the attainment of 

“economic safety ”’ is our goal. The pages of Mr. Toynbee’s 
Study of History are full of the melancholy fate of peoples 
content with economic safety and of the more inspiring 
fortunes of other peoples who took greater immediate risks 
for greater advantages in the long run. Mr. Morrison harps 
on security ; he does not say a word to suggest that the vital 
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problem is to get such security without stagnation and 
decline. A higher degree of security in operational cases 
existed before the use of anesthetics which, by allowing of 
more and more dangerous operations before antiseptic surgery 
was understood, resulted in heavy mortality. It was the 
combination of anesthetics and antiseptics which brought 
such security as we now enjoy. But can we be sure in any 
human affairs that the great discoveries will come in the best 
order? Will there not be, in many cases, a period when 
greater ultimate security will have to be purchased by the 
acceptance of a temporarily less secure position? Progress 
may very well depend in some measure upon security ; but 
that does not relieve Mr. Morrison and his friends of the 
necessity of realising that security is not an immutable concept 
and can only be maintained if it is harmonised at every step 
with progress. 

It might be as well to add at this point that since we hear 
so much about the benefits of security we are entitled to real 
and not sham security. Our thinking on economics is far too 
defeatist. When we talk about the future we are mostly 
thinking about the past and particularly about the depression 
of the ‘thirties and the consequent unemployment. As a 
result we are more concerned with seeing that no one is 
unemployed than with seeing that a large number of people are 
employed in producing useful things for which there is a real 
and natural demand. Taught to be satisfied with nothing 
but “‘ full employment ”’ we are induced to snatch eagerly at 
anything palmed off to us as security. 

Now, economic security—‘ true ”’ security, as Mr. Morrison 
might say—has various meanings for various people. One 
meaning is that we should know where we stand. And this is 
precisely what we do not know and are every day further 
from knowing. A man is living in his own house, making 
£500 a year and drawing {100 a year from investments. He 
is paying income-tax at the rate of 7s. 6d. in the £ and he 
knows that the cost of living for himself and his family is 
{300 a year. Asa result of extravagant national expenditure, 
the value of money falls and his cost of living is raised to £400. 
At the same time the rate of income-tax is raised to Ios. 
The company in which he has invested his savings is national- 
ised and he is paid off in bonds which are first fixed at 34 per 
cent. and then at 24 percent. Finally, it is decreed by a local 
authority that his house is too big for his needs and that he 
must share it with a family of tramps. All these things can 
happen to-day : some of them have been happening for a good 
many years ; and yet we chatter about security. 

The fact is that economic security and political freedom 
cannot be organised by the State. For the most part they 
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have had to be brought into being against the State because 
they depend, in the last resort, upon the erection of barriers 
which the State cannot cross or can only cross with great 
difficulty. Once the barriers are down, once we embark upon 
Mr. Morrison’s “ corporate living,’’ economic security and 
political freedom simply mean such quantity and quality of 
each as the State chooses to give us. And there is no remedy 
against adulteration or short-weight. 

There is a story told of a barrister of the last generation 
who was asked, in the Court of Appeal, if he would be willing 
to go on next day before two judges instead of three. He is 
said to have replied, uncivilly but pertinently, ‘“‘ Which two ? ” 
Freedom is a matter of such vital importance that we should 
be fools to allow Mr. Morrison to do a sort of conjuring trick 
with it. The traditional English liberties were won in the 
teeth of Governments, not handed out on a plate. It will be 
a poor exchange if we barter such liberties for a few phrases 
like ‘a purposive economy,” “a conscious philosophy,” “a 
design for corporate living.” Phrases are cheap and plentiful ; 
liberty is dear and rare. Malthus put the matter very clearly 
a good many years ago. 


““ We tell the common people that, if they will submit to a code of 
tyrannical regulations, they will never be in want. They do 
submit to these regulations. They perform their part of the 
contract ; but we do not, cannot, perform ours ; and thus the poor 
sacrifice the valuable blessing of liberty and receive nothing that 
can be called equivalent in return.” 


What we are now witnessing is an attempt to perform the same 
kind of imposition not merely on the ‘‘ common people,” but 
on the whole population of this country. 


ae 
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MR. DALTON AND SURTAX 


THE British working man is by nature a sportsman, he likes 
fair play, and is usually disgruntled when anyone, rich or 
poor, strong or weak, is hit below the belt. If the man-in-the- 
street was fully conversant with the facts concerning surtax 
he would most certainly express himself in emphatic terms, 
but as a matter of fact he is usually so much concerned with 
his own immediate problems that he knows nothing about 
what is happening to a small section of people who used to 
be deemed prosperous. This is largely the result of the 
innate modesty of the average Briton who hates to discuss 
his private affairs and who thinks it bad form to squeal when 
sufferg an injustice, especially if he may indirectly be 
contributing to his country’s good. 

In the United States the exact opposite is the vogue and 
you cannot travel for two hours in an American train before 
your companions have told you how much they are worth, 
how they did it, and what they hope to achieve in the sphere 
of money making. An American thinks that to succeed and 
provide for his offspring is no vice, but something to be 
loudly acclaimed, and always has at the back of his mind 
the hope that by hard work and seizing opportunities he too 
may end up head of a great business and a millionaire. 
Whilst we would hesitate to emulate our American allies in 
every respect in their urge to material success, it is ridiculous 
that the case for private enterprise and the virtues of thrift 
should in our country go by default merely because the 
defence of property is a thing which ‘is not done.” It 
should “‘ be done,”’ or we will one day find that much that has 
gone to make our country great will disappear by default. 

As a surtax payer of the middle degree, I am offering these 
few words to expose the folly of a form and level of taxation 
which could be justified when our nation was fighting for its 
very existence, but which in time of peace and hoped for 
recovery is not only spiteful and emblematic of class hatred, 
but as one can show calculated to inflict immense injury upon 
the masses of our countrymen. 

The late Lord Snowden once uttered a profound truism 
when he told us that all taxation was ultimately borne by 
the working class, and when one calculates how minute is the 
decimal point of the rich man’s expenditure which does not 
create work in some direction, the first Labour Chancellor’s 
doctrine remains true to-day. The immense burden of 
taxation imposed upon the incomes of the very rich, although 
it directly cripples the rich man, has also undoubtedly to be 
borne by every type of worker whose labour or products are 
thus denied to the rich, a fact which in no way daunts Mr. 
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Dalton, who in defiance of the proved wisdom of all Chancellors 
from Gladstone onwards is abusing the tenets of every great 
guardian of our finances. Let us then speak to the people 
and remind them of a fact which should fill all British people 
with pride, and that is, that since the first great peril to our 
national existence in 1914, wealth has borne in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland a burden of taxation never known in 
any other land. 

The principle of taxation according to ability to pay has 
been accepted and not grudgingly by the rich of this capitalist 
State, whilst as a staggering proportion of the rich man’s 
capital savings is taken at death he suffers a double confisca- 
tion for almost the whole of his income is yielded up to help 
the State during his life. 

Now Mr. Dalton, during the debate on his first Budget, 
made certain statements which show him as the first Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who has ever made class interests the test 
of financial rectitude. His most surprising attack was when 
he, the nation’s tax-gatherer, said, “‘ a large number of surtax 
payers did nothing at all. They subsisted on investment income 
and did not make any contribution to the nation.”” Supposing 
it is true that a large number of surtax payers have invested 
their savings in Government stocks, national services or in 
the financing of labour-providing industry, instead of wasting 
their substance on riotous living, is that any reason for the 
jeers and gibes of Mr. Dalton, that during the war “ they did 
nothing ’’ and made “no contribution to the nation’”’? Is 
it nothing that for every {1 declared as dividends on that 
invested income the very rich pay 19s. 6d. in income tax and 
surtax to help their country through to victory ? 

One would have thought that in his capacity as Chancellor, 
if he can forget for one moment the role of agitator, he would 
not have criticised and attacked this most fruitful class of his 
victims. 

Whence does wealth come? Either from the brain and 
toil of the great industrialist, financier, inventor or artist 
during life, or from his thrift which passes that wealth on to 
his children or grandchildren, so that they too can in turn 
make a great contribution towards the financial stability of 
this country. For the first time in history a British Chancellor 
condemns those who have been steady, thrifty and loyal, and 
everyone who is conversant with the facts knows that Mr. 
Dalton’s statement is inaccurate. 

I have jotted down a list of 30 surtax payers in my 
immediate circle of friends, and every one of them, men and 
women, have spent themselves in striving for victory, in 
practically every case for no reward other than the survival 
of their country. On the day of victory I happened to be 
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sitting in a room in Parliament just before we went to 
Thanksgiving for Divine Service, with six other men, all 
surtax payers. Of that chance gathering my six friends had 
all lost sons in the war, and three of them their only son. 

I question whether there is any section of society which 
suffered quite the sacrifice in life as that which includes such 
people. In this total war all classes mourn their dead, and 
all were ready for any sacrifice, but it so happened that in the 
vast majority of cases the sons of the rich were not in reserved 
categories, and were either in the services before the outbreak 
of war, or joined immediately war was declared, and chose 
those units which this war happened to employ in the fore- 
front of battle, such as the Brigade of Guards and Armoured 
Cavalry, as part of the Royal Armoured Corps, the spearhead 
of every attack, or the famous Rifle or County regiments, 
I do not want to press this case too far, but I think if Mr. 
Dalton is in search of veracity he will find that the young 
generation of rich men gave their lives on the field of battle 
in all spheres, in certainly as high and probably a considerably 
higher proportion than any other section of society. 

I go further and ask, for instance, if in any walk of life 
the percentage of death was so high amongst men of military 
age as in the 700 Peers of the Realm, many of whom are 
surtax payers. Praise is not claimed in this connection, for 
wealth as understood in Great Britain demands duty and 
sacrifice, which are and always have been, and I pray may 
continue, the privilege of birth and fortune. 

Mr. Dalton declared when he gave relief to income tax 
payers, and immediately made a yet further imposition upon 
payers of surtax that the latter ‘‘ could well afford it.”” That 
is not true and Mr. Dalton knows it is not true. 

Mr. Dalton is himself a surtax payer, for as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he receives what sounds like the good salary of 
{5,000 per annum. The normal possessor of such an income 
paying £2,620 in income tax and surtax has to pay for a house, 
chauffeur, car, garage and probably a secretary ; he has to 
feed a family, pay his servants’ wages and feed them also. 
If Mr. Dalton gets a house, car, driver and secretaries free at 
the expense of the taxpayer, then, of course, he can well 
afford the rate of surtax he is imposing on others, but if not, 
he must know how burdensome is the levy he imposes on 
others who have no such perquisites. 

But the case of Mr. Dalton is, I fancy, inno way comparable 
to the average surtax payer, especially all those in the higher 
Class of income. In nearly every case higher surtax payers 
have, I imagine, far larger liabilities than Mr. Dalton, for in 
nearly every case that I know they employ normally in peace 
two, three or more gardeners, chauffeurs, estate carpenters, 
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foresters, electricians, keepers and general workers, and on the 
average, as occupiers of large houses, at least six domestic 
servants. To these in many cases is added a secretary and 
estate agent or other manager. 

The highest rate of income of {100,000 pays £93,819 in 
direct taxes, in which cases the responsibilities and liabilities 
are inevitably on the highest scale. In nearly every case such 
men have only two alternatives, (a) to sell capital which 
denies the Chancellor that taxable capacity of income, of 
which he is subsequently deprived and also the death duties 
on the capital disposed of, (b) to fail to employ perhaps half 
of those previously on their pay sheets. 

I know of no estimate of the number of persons employed 
by surtax payers in all the various needs of estates, but I do 
not think the number could be less than 150,000. If half 
these employees are discharged as a result of the Chancellor’s 
policy the employed population will ultimately suffer un- 
employment to the extent of 75,000 and our rural economy 
will be upset and dislocated. 

To give an actual instance in proof of these contentions, 
I know a taxpayer whose income, including his wife’s, 
amounts approximately to {10,000. After paying surtax he 
is left with £3,438. His present salaries and wages total 
£2,500; his rates and Schedule “‘ A ’’ amount to £600, and to 
feed and clothe his family and staff and provide essentials 
such as heating, he is £2,000 out of pocket each year, and for 
six years has had to sell that amount of capital = £12,000. 
In death duties alone some future Chancellor will lose £5,000, 
apart from the taxable return on £480 per annum, which is 
his resultant loss of income. 

I had the great honour of holding the position of Under 
Secretary of State for War for over five years, and am 
presumed to have received an annual salary of £1,500. As, 
however, my income tax was already up to a considerable 
surtax basis, this additional income took me to a higher level, 
and after paying income tax and surtax, the net amount I 
received on that salary from a grateful country was approxi- 
mately {200 per annum. I am not complaining, “‘ there was a 
war on ”’ and money did not matter, but I ask the man-in-the- 
street if such treatment in the case of others is equitable in 
time of peace ? 

Is it realised that if a man of skill and training amongst 
the higher surtax payers is asked to undertake new responsi- 
bilities as a director or chairman of some new company which 
is vital to our national recovery, his acceptance of the 
responsibility at a nominal sum of, say, {1,000 a year means 
practically no reward by way of salary for such work ? 

I know half a dozen cases where such men have had to 
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decline the increased strain on their health and energy because 
after paying surtax they would receive practically no financial 
recompense and the {1,000 salary would only yield them {50 
per annum net, or about one-third of the reward of an 
agricultural labourer ! 

This treatment of the great industrial and financial 
leaders of the nation has only to be understood to be con- 
demned. It is killing initiative and depriving industry of the 
brains which are more needed now than ever. The nation 
deprived of this skill from its greatest creative brains will lose 
far more than the extra surtax squeezed by Mr. Dalton by 
his vicious rate of surtax. 

I will conclude with a homely illustration. 

The wife of a high surtax payer recently tipped a taxi 
driver 6d., and as she saw a slight disappointment in the 
man’s expression, she said, “I think I should tell you that I 
have really given you a pound.” “ How is that ?”’ said the 
taxi driver. ‘‘ Well,” she replied, ‘‘ my husband is head of a 
great business and that sixpence is all that is left out of a 
pound he earns after he has paid his income tax and surtax.”’ 
“T don’t believe you,” said the taxi driver, “‘ there must be 
something wrong.”’ There certainly is, and it is about time the 
nation realised it. 

Every taxpayer is proud to make his contribution, and 
if rich he expects his to be high, but the present rate of surtax 
is confiscatory and vindictive, and what is more important 
it is unsound finance, as it is destructive of reward for merit 
and achievement, and if continued will slay the geese which 
lay the golden eggs. 

CROFT. 


WILLIAM MACNEILE DIXON 
(Born 1866; died January 31, 1945) 


“Ir I am very, very good in heaven,” said the little girl, 
‘“‘ can I sometimes be allowed to have a little devil up to tea ?” 
Professor Macneile Dixon used to smile over the little girl’s 
question, and he put it in one of his books. But he did more 
than smile over it. He pondered about it, as he did about 
everything he heard ; and he seized on it as yet another little 
example of the eternal mystery and happy contrariness of the 
human mind, its independence, its impudence, if you like ; its 
refusal to be patternised or bound by theories; its desire to 
go off on odd side-tracks of its own. “ The girl,” he said, 
“had more wisdom than all the philosophers,” valuing 
variety more than the dream of perfection. 

Throughout his long life he studied deep in the schools of 
philosophy. Like others he was entranced for a while by the 
philosophers’ symmetry of thought, the patterns they laid 


down for human conduct, their explanations and precepts. | 
And yet when he looked around, as he always did and always | 
with astonishment at what he saw, he found that no theory, | 


no single school, could explain us and our ways. “ Astonish- 
ment ”’ was a favourite word of his, a key to his eager, tireless, 
questing mind. His faculty for being astonished was the 
beginning of the greatness, the breadth and the supreme 
healthiness of his thought. He braced and enriched everyone 
he met. 

What exactly did he do? For 31 years he was in the chair 
of English Language and Literature in the University of 
Glasgow ; from 1904 to 1935. The whole time he was learning 
as much as he taught, and was doing both brilliantly. From 
time to time he gave lectures in Cambridge and London, each 
of them hailed as masterpieces and then half-forgotten. And 
then, already late in life, he came out to give the Gifford 
Lectures at Glasgow in the years 1935 and 1937, a long 
sequence of lectures which were published as a book entitled 
The Human Situation (published by Arnold). Everything he 
had seen, heard and learned went into the work, tremendous, 
vibrating with life, exciting. He had come out to cast a 
spear in the very hall of the philosophers. “I find myself in 
astonishment,” he told them, “at the remoteness of philo- 
sophers from the world in which they live. One wishes they 
would thumb the leaves of the historical record before they 
constructed their admirable theories.’”” What theory could 
cover the whole pageant of human life or of natural calamities 
such as earthquakes and devastating floods which, in China 
alone, have cost millions of lives a year? ‘‘ The philosophers 
would write more convincingly if they had consorted, even in 
imagination, with buffoons and mountebanks and charlatans, 
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with sadists and pimps and procurers, as well as priests, 
prophets and professors.”” What had Hegel and Kant to say 
of the corsairs and courtesans ? ‘“‘ It is well to keep the world 
as it was, and as it is, always in sight, with its conflicting aims 
and purposes, its roystering and carousing, as well as its 
church-going ; its gambling and fiddling and cockfighting as 
well as its ploughing and praying ; its jesting and quarrelling 
and jobbery and money-lending and love-making as well as 
its decencies and respectabilities.”’ 

He forced all who heard him, and all who later read him, 
to see us as we are, with our Hitlers as well as our Shakespeares, 
our backslidings as well as our yearnings; and asked what 
rhyme or reason lay in it all. Mainly he could see only one 
pattern, the pattern of continual struggle, the clash or the 
balancing of good and evil within each man, between indivi- 
dual men, and between nations. And without such struggle, 
such a working of opposing forces, there could in fact be neither 
life nor consciousness. It was the secret of life, the only 
explanation of the universe. The different forces, centrifugal 
and centripetal, ‘‘ may be discerned within the heart of the 
universe, the very source of its existence, of life’s never failing 
fountain. In their opposition is the tension without which 
were neither life nor consciousness, and in its absence no world 
at all. Theirs is the left and right, the calm and storm, the 
congruities and incongruities, the tragic and the humorous, 
the social and anti-social, the material and the spiritual.”’ 

Here, it may be thought, he came near to the Marxists - 
with their emphasis on progress through the clash of opposites. 
But he could not believe, as the Marxists do, in an eventual 
Utopia with all passion spent. Nor could he believe in inter- 
nationalism. It was in his honest, robust patriotism that he 
shone among modern thinkers. The process by which he 
became an ardent patriot is illuminating. His life was spent 
in studying literature and poetry and the fine arts. ‘‘ Why 
in them, rather than in the religions themselves, in the sciences 
and philosophies, the civic structures and the political insti- 
tutions, should we have the key to the human soul, to the 
deepest strata of its intuitions, its innermost wisdom? For 
the simple reason, shall we not answer that, they speak in the 
language of the soul rather than of the intellect, in a universal 
language, universally understood ?’’ Love of the poetry of 
the British people awoke in him a deeper respect for the soul 
of the British people, a mystery in themselves. His natural 
patriotism was confirmed ; his inquiry into the ways, stan- 
dards and achievements of the British people was intensified. 
A series of magnificent lectures led to a book, The Englishman 
(Hodder and Stoughton), a national anthology of what we 
and others have said about ourselves, and a national credo. 

2* 
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At times he wondered whether the English genius was running 
out by a natural law of events; but never for long. In the 
years before the war he was not the only one to become 
despondent when so many insipid theories were gaining 
ground ; and he made it his business to point out the danger 
of such theories, and in his Gifford Lectures he proclaimed 
both a warning and a call for us to remember our heritage 
and our achievements, our responsibilities and our fair dealing. 

After pointing out the great Empires in the past had always 
decayed from within, when beset by weariness and the desire 
to give way in the struggle, he declared in well-remembered 
words: “Our vigorous and valiant ancestors .. . had 
imperial dreams, and committed us to the rule of half the 
world, for which we no longer have any relish. Is it our duty 
to defend and maintain this heritage or to relinquish it? 
And if we relinquish it, will it pass into cleaner hands, and 
mankind be better served? ... Empires like our own, 
which disseminate ideas, which impose themselves upon and 
influence the world, how could they accomplish what in fact 
they had accomplished without the will, the resolution and 
the power to do so? If men and nations do not find life 
worth the living, or what it offers worth possessing, it is very 
certain nature will replace them by others who do. If an 
individual or a people ceases to believe in itself, its aims and 
ideals, others with firmer aims and beliefs will climb into the 
saddle.”” You may elect to leave the world to the bullies. 
Yet—‘‘ When England’s day comes to an end the principles 
which have contributed to its coming, Christian, pacifist, or 
whatever they may be styled, will not thereby be strengthened. 
On the contrary, such is the irony which pervades things 
human, they will have brought about their own eclipse, their 
own dissolution, and the triumph of the opposing principles. 
The decline and fall of England, which will rejoice her enemies, 
will not be England’s decline and fall only, but of all for which 
she stood, and not till then shall we know the extent of our 
miseries. I, at least, am not of the opinion that humanity, 
justice, freedom, no, nor Christianity, will be gainers in that 
fall.” 

There spoke a wise and gallant man, a thinker who was 
still the master, and not the servant, of his thoughts. He 
would have Britain now, beset on many sides, to speak out for 
the principles and the ways of life which have built us to 
what we are ; and he would know how many peoples of Europe 
are waiting to hear the message. Everything he said and wrote 
was rich in independent and courageous thought, and his 
fame will grow as his wisdom, his magnanimity and the nobility 
of his conception of man’s place in the world is realised. 

IvERACH McDONALD. 


INDIA AFTER THE WAR 


OPEN threats of revolt by Hindu Congress against Britain 
marked the elections for the Central Legislative Assembly in 
India, which followed the war. Though Hindu-Moslem 
enmity is the vital issue, memories of 1857 (the Mutiny) and 
1942 (Congress outbreaks*which were a serious threat to our 
military communications in the war) were constantly invoked. 
A similar feature was the glorification of Indian prisoners-of- 
war who joined the Japanese. The National Review last 
month commented on the leniency shown by the Government 
to these men. Congress technique in its agitation for them is 
instructive. During and just after the war it asked for 
clemency. As soon as it was assured, a roaring campaign 
started that ‘“‘ not a hair of their heads should be touched.” 
Congress accompanied this agitation with its usual injunction 
of ‘‘non-violence.’’ This ‘‘non-violence”’ served Congress in 
two ways: first to complicate possible criminal prosecutions, 
and secondly to hoodwink opinion outside India. Congress 
followers interpreted it in the usual way, in widespread dis- 
turbances with loss of life, as in Calcutta and in the Subhas 
Bose Birthday riots in Bombay. The building up of this 
Quisling, friend of Hitler and organiser for the Japanese of the 
“Indian National Army,” is a strange affair. Subhas Bose 
was killed in an aeroplane accident on his way to hide in 
Japan. When the Japanese collapsed, he abandoned his dupes 
of the “Indian National Army.’’ Previously in India he 
had shown equal caution as head of the Yugantar secret 
revolutionary murder society. 

In October the Government announced that new com- 
missions in the Indian Army will be restricted to Indians. 
Officers from the British Army will be seconded to the Indian 
Army until Indians can fill all posts. So will end the Indian 
Army as known to us for three centuries. That the motives 
for this decision are political and not military can be seen 
from the Commander-in-Chief’s statement that the pace of 
Indianisation will depend on the rate at which suitable Indian 
youths come forward for commissions. He emphasised the 
word “suitable.” Pandit Nehru, a Congress leader, had an 
interview with the Commander-in-Chief. “I am also interested 
in the Indianisation of the army, but for a different reason,” 
said the Pandit with a smile. 

Congress is now active in the Indian States, till lately a 
closed field to it. At a meeting at Jaipur Pandit Nehru gave 
a “‘ final warning ”’ to the Indian Princes ‘‘ to hand over the 
reins of administration to the people’s (Congress) repre- 
sentatives.”’ In December at Udaipur he forecast a third 
world’ war from the revolt of Asiatic peoples. Before his 
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speech he met the Maharaja of Udaipur. Such a contact is 
a sign of the times—Udaipur, the very stronghold and sanc- 
tuary of princely tradition. In the Chamber of Princes in 
January the Princes agreed to introduce suitable constitutions 
into their states. They emphasised their claim that no change 
should be made in their relations with the Crown without 
their consent. 

The elections for the Provincial Assemblies (for the 
Punjab, Bengal, and the other nine Provinces) are now being 
held. The Congress programme for them mentions “ social 
control ’’ of production and industry “so that free India may 
develop into a co-operative commonwealth.’’ This prospect 
inspires no fear in Indian financiers. Gandhi is reported to 
have admitted last year that ‘practically all of Congress 
funds come from the rich.” In December Pandit Nehru 
was given £7,500 by the Calcutta Stock Exchange. Congress 
won three out of four Commerce seats in the Central Assembly 
elections. Another point in the Congress election programme 
is the removal of landowners “ after equitable compensation.” 
This may cause more nervousness. Still Congress won two 
landowners’ seats out of seven. And the Moslems say that 
Mr. Sarat Bose, leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly and brother of Subhas Bose, sent a secret circular 
to Hindu landowners in Bengal asking them to influence the 
votes of their Moslem tenants in the elections. Adult suffrage 
is another proposal. As it would increase the existing ignor- 
ance and superstition of the electorate, it should be to the 
advantage of Congress. Another pronouncement, “ All 
citizens have equal rights to places of public resort ’’ comes 
strangely from Brahmin and High Caste Congress. ‘A Low 
Caste man, Dr. Ambedkar, though Member for the Depart- 
ment of Labour in the Viceroy’s Council, was recently refused 
admittance to the famous temple of Jagannath at Puri. 
And Mr. Jinnah has pointed to Mr. Patel, a Congress leader, 
opening a swimming bath at Bombay reserved exclusively 
for Hindus. All these pronouncements are designed to secure 
the sympathy of Socialists in England for Congress in its 
fight with the Moslems. Once in power, Congress lawyers 
would drive a motor lorry (to vary the old Irish phrase) 
through any inconvenient commitment. Hindu rule over 
India is the aim. All else is but means to that end. With 
this idea every Hindu has sympathy, and Congress profits 
from it. But if attained, Hindus other than Congress would 
soon seize power. 

Congress has quarrelled with the Communists in India. 
In December a resolution of the Working Committee expelled 
Communists from all committees and posts. It noted that 
at first the Communists were hostile to Congress. In 1936 
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they became friendly. But in 1939 they bitterly attacked 
Congress for lack of energy for “‘ emancipating India ’”’ and 
against “‘an imperialist war.”” But when Germany attacked 
Russia in 1941, the Communists threw their whole weight 
on the side of the Government and the war. In the Subhas 
Bose Birthday riots in January, the Communist office in 
Bombay was attacked and the furniture burnt. The policy 
of the Communists in India, as elsewhere, is directed by 
influences outside the country of their citizenship. At present 
they irritate Congress by supporting the Moslem demand for 
Pakistan (separate Moslem states). 

The word Pakistan brings us to the crucial problem in 
Indian politics, the Hindu-Moslem clash. The Moslem 
League, which won all the Moslem seats in the Central 
Assembly elections, is inflexible in its demand for Pakistan. 
Mr. Jinnah, its President, says: “‘ The deadlock is not between 
Britain and India but between Congress and the Moslem 
League.” On Pandit Nehru’s talk of independence and 
slavery, he inquires: ‘‘ Whose freedom and whose slavery ? 
Hindu or Moslem? ’’ He warns his followers that Hindu 
Congress in power would treat the Moslems as the Germans 
treated the Jews. ‘“‘ Congress is a Fascist grand council out 
for a caste Hindu domination of India.” Finally he says: 
“Moslems are prepared to shed their blood for Pakistan.” 
In October there were Hindu-Moslem riots in Bombay. 
Pandit Nehru has a remedy for such disorders—dismiss the 
chief of police whenever one occurs. It shares the simplicity 
of another Oriental principle—kill the doctor if the patient 
dies. In January the police averted what would have been 
another Hindu-Moslem riot in Bombay. Congressmen had 
assembled to celebrate the birthday of Subhas Bose, and were 
trying to march through the Moslem quarter, which would 
have made a collision inevitable, had not the police stopped 
them. As it was, the disturbances caused 22 deaths. In 
Parliament it was stated that the cause of the October riots 
was “‘ obscure.” 

Light may be found in a note of the Government of Bombay 
last August. It describes the attempts of some Congress 
organisations in Satara District to set up a “ parallel govern- 
ment.” They enforced their authority by murders, bas- 
tinadoing, nailing horseshoes to victims’ feet, and cutting off 
arms and legs. Congress has vehemently denied the Govern- 
ment’s statement. But it has admitted that ‘‘ Congress 
workers went underground—They sometimes took recourse 
to measures which were not in conformity with the Congress 
creed of non-violence.’’ Pandit Nehru calls Satara “ a glorious 
chapter in the history of the people’s fight for independence.” 
Satara had a good recruiting record in the war. It contains 
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a certain criminal element. Still when all allowances have 
been made, the mentality displayed by Congress may well 
cause concern to Moslems, and give a clue to the cause of 
Hindu-Moslem clashes. An indication of the Moslem attitude 
to Congress was given in the Calcutta Corporation last August. 
A motion had been proposed asking the Government to 
release some Congress political prisoners, including Mr. 
Sarat Bose, who was then in detention. A Moslem councillor 
refused to support it on the ground that ‘“ the movement 
started by these prisoners and their different organisations 
are directed not mainly against British imperialism but for 
the slavery of Moslems.” 

The hostility of Congress to Pakistan is as intense as the 
Moslem League support of it. In the Central Assembly 
elections Congress won all the Hindu seats. It is true that 
the Congress Working Committee passed a cryptic resolution 
that it could not agree to any division of India, but would 
not keep any unit in the Indian Union against its will. This 
oracular announcement can be interpreted by the order of 
the statements. First comes unity, then permission to secede. 
Once in the saddle, Congress reckons on power to stifle any 
separatist movement. The statement was made to save the 
‘face’ of the few Moslem supporters of Congress, and to 
gain sympathy for Congress “‘ moderation ”’ outside India. 
Congress orators are more plain spoken. Pandit Nehru says 
to the Moslems: ‘“‘ If you want Pakistan, take it. Fight for 
it—If civil war comes, we shall devise means to face it— 
Congress will have no truck with the Moslem League—Even 
if the British Government and the Moslem League agree on 
Pakistan, the Hindus and Sikhs will oppose it.’ Mr. Patel 
sums up the Congress position in the statement that if the 
Moslems insist on Pakistan it will mean civil war with the 
Hindus. 

Such are the conditions under which the elections for the 
Provincial Assemblies now proceed. The franchise for them 
is much wider than for the Central Assembly, with lower 
qualifications, which in India means a decrease in education 
and knowledge. Mr. Jinnah claims that wealthy Congress is 
exercising financial and economic pressure on the Moslem 
electorate. The Provincial Assemblies will provide Ministries 
to govern the Provinces, and may be consulted on the new 
constitution. In the all-dominant Hindu-Moslem contest, 
both sides insist that Britain support their irreconcilable 
claims. Congress in one breath threatens rebellion against 
Britain and demands help from her against the Moslems. 
Thus Pandit Nehru: “If the British Government does not 
change its policy of vacillation, there will be a tremednous 
rising in India.’”’ A leading Congress paper says: “ The 
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elections will decide nothing. Are the British Government 
prepared to go forward without Mr. Jinnah and his League ? ” 
In reply Mr. Jinnah taunts Congress with aiming to crush 
the Moslems with British bayonets in the name of Indian 
independence. As Pandit Nehru says, “ India is steeped in 
the fear complex.” 

J. C. FRENCH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


VOTERS’ NUMBERS 


Sir,—I was very interested in the table published in your 
January number under this heading. I notice that no account 
was taken of abstentions. I have seen figures which tend to 
show that there were many abstainers. I imagine that the 
checkers’ lists at each polling station in the various con- 
stituencies would show who these were. I suggest that much 
valuable data could be obtained by following them up and 
endeavouring to find out the causes of abstention. 

There are grounds for supposing that a high proportion of 
abstainers are potential Conservative voters. The inquiry 
should throw light on the dividend paid by the attempt of 
many Conservative candidates to outbid the Socialists. 
Secondly, the effect of the party’s past record might be 
revealed to some extent. 

I am, 
Sir, etc., 
Joun F. RICHARDSON. 
FRANKLIN COTTAGE, 
HUNDLEBY, 
SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
January 21, 1946. 


BRITAIN IN CHAINS 


THE whole future of Britain and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations has been under review in the brief debates held in 
both Houses of Parliament during the last days of December. 
It is incredible that matters of such vital importance should 
have been treated in indecent haste without affording members 
an opportunity of studying the complicated White Papers 
concerning the Washington Agreements. 

Although repeated pledges have been given that discussion 
of the Final Act of Bretton Woods would be allowed in Parlia- 
ment, a direct breach of this pledge has been made by the 
ruling that the scheme was to be considered as a treaty which 
could not be debated. Seldom has any Act of Parliament 
aroused so much opposition and feeling of frustration. There 
are but few members who understand the intricacies of these 
complicated financial measures and it is all the more regret- 
table that the voice of those who spoke with clarity and vision 
should be outweighed by abstention on the part of a large 
section of the Opposition unwilling to express a definite 
opinion against a measure which few could approve. 

Huxtering over war debts will lead nowhere. Illimitable 
treasure was spent to destroy a vicious system for the benefit 
of the whole world. If commercialism is applied to adjust the 
resultant international accounts it will cause such an entangle- 
ment of debt that trade will be throttled for years and the 
world will remain painfully poor. 

It is essential to foster a clear understanding of the 
function of money as a mere measure of value, possessing no 
value in itself until value is imparted to it by human effort. 
If this simple concept were understood there would be no 
hesitation in clearing the decks of debt to allow despairing 
humanity to settle down to intensive effort to rebuild a safer 
and better world. The opportunity is being lost and the 
nations will all suffer accordingly. The inevitable crash cannot 
be very distant. This is gloomy prognostication, but it is 
consistent with a true interpretation of facts, seen from the 
broadest point of view. Starving countries call for food and 
help. To put them into debt before help is afforded will 
enslave them to richer nations. This unenlightened view is 
neither ethical nor economic. It certainly contains within it 
the seeds of war. It is clear that until the debt concept is 
abandoned any international treaty of peace, however care- 
fully framed, will be but a “ scrap of paper.” Usury dies hard, 
but it must eventually go before we can secure the vaunted 
Four Freedoms which thrilled a stricken world at a moment of 
dire peril, but which would seem to have been set aside now 
that physical danger is past. To divert active warfare into 
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its more insidious form of economic war is not the way to 
create peace and contentment. 

Before the tragic acceptance by Parliament of the Bretton 
Woods plan the Sterling Area was wide open throughout the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Its principles conferred 
individual] freedom and encouraged natural growth within the 
nation in direct response to local conditions inherent in its 
regional amenities. Where the aims and ideals of other 
nations ran parallel to ours the field was wide open for their 
entry. Besides the Dominions and Colonies, many other coun- 
tries enjoyed the benefits of its free economy. They had no 
need to stultify national, political and economic aspirations, 
nor was any infringement of the national rights of other 
nations called for. In short, the Sterling Area offered sub- 
stantial advantages to those who seek to develop international 
trade, freed from the impediments which some other nations 
impose upon their economy. It granted freedom from the 
undesirable restrictions that gold imposes upon other economic 
systems. It offered none of those limitations which abound 
in the obsolete formule of the Bretton Woods proposals. It 
avoided those constrictive regulations, drafted in almost unin- 
telligible terms, which in the long run must defeat their own 
end by their sheer ambiguity. 

Outside an intimate circle too little is known of the 
Sterling Area which has grown almost unnoticed and un- 
planned, expanding under the conditions following the 
abandonment of the gold standard by Britain in 1931. That 
historic event completely altered the balance of existing trade. 
It caused, in the first place, world adjustment of markets to 
conform with the new standard of values. So important was 
British trade to the world at large that foreign suppliers were 
obliged to adjust their prices to the sterling values. Even 
U.S.A., with a vast accumulation of gold, eventually found it 
expedient to de-value the dollar so as to “ look the £ sterling 
in the face,” while Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Egypt and other countries, besides all the Colonies and the 
Dominions excepting Canada, found safety and benefit by 
entering the Sterling Area. 

The Sterling Area enabled its constituents to expand their 
national resources in unison. It gave ready access to the 
freest market in the world. Moreover, London, though some- 
what cramped in style at the moment, is still the financial 
clearing house of the world, but is unlikely to remain so under 
the new law. Article IV (8) of the Bretton Woods Agreement 
stipulated that ‘‘ The gold value of the Fund’s assets shall be 
maintained, notwithstanding changes in the par value of the 
currency of any member.” In other words, all its members 
must express their international obligations in terms of gold 
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or dollars so that the benefits of the Sterling Area will be lost 
to the world in general and to our own Empire in particular. 
It cannot be ignored that the war has completely changed 
the status of Britain to that of a debtor country. In bearing 
the lion’s share of the early war effort she has incurred a 
residue of debt out of relation to that of her Allies. It is 
evident that international debt is in quite another category 


than private debt, which can be liquidated in cash, whereas — 


the former can be met only by the shipment of produce or 
performance of services. As a consequence the volume of the 
imports of a creditor country is fixed not by the natural ebb 
and flow of supply and demand but by the arbitrary figure of 
a debtor’s obligation. When this is fixed in gold the economy 
of both creditor and debtor is completely unbalanced. It is 
not always realised that the loot of ancient wars, though 
enslaving the conquered peoples and depriving them of 
women, jewels and cattle, had little effect on their internal 
economy. Foreign trade was negligible. Following Ger- 
many’s successive campaigns between 1866 and 1871 she 
exacted indemnities which, in the case of France, constituted 
a heavy drain of gold which served to put Germany on the 
gold standard. But after the war of 1914-18 old-fashioned 
looting was no longer feasible. Oblivious of changed condi- 
tions the Allies displayed a singular ignorance of modern 
economic science by demanding from vanquished Germany an 
indemnity in terms of gold far out of proportion to the enemy’s 
capacity to pay. For example, the delivery of German ships 
resulted in serious unemployment in our own shipyards and in 
our acquiring a fleet of obsolete vessels while Germany con- 
structed new and up-to-date ships in replacement. 

Once more an entanglement of war debts is upsetting the 
equanimity of the nations, leading to a first-class crisis 
between the two friendly English-speaking peoples who 
sustained the burden of the war, and secured final victory. 
The sudden cancellation of Lend-Lease without allowing time 
to re-adjust the finances of Britain threw an unbearable 
burden on the Treasury. The course of the protracted, sordid 
negotiations at Washington over a projected loan is too well 
known to need repetition. It has culminated in a desperate 
effort to rush through both Houses of Parliament a Bill 
authorising acceptance of a loan to Britain by U.S.A of 3,750 
million dollars, repayable over 50 years with interest at 2 per 
cent. In their ardent desire to induce acceptance of the much 
disputed Bretton Woods Agreement the U.S.A. Government 
made the loan contingent on the acceptance of the unadul- 
terated Bretton Woods plan with all its ambiguities and 
defects. 

The heat developed during the two days’ debate in Parlia- 
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ment is clear indication of the spirit of the House. For the 
sake of a loan of a fraction of our external war debt we have 
been obliged to restore gold as a basis of international cur- 
rency. We have been deprived of control of our monetary. 
policy, by conferring this power on an international com- 
mittee, and may sacrifice our invaluable Imperial Preference. 
The scheme will undoubtedly place the dollar on the throne 
now occupied by the pound. Doubtless the money market will 
be transferred from London to New York. The Bretton 
Woods Agreement virtually divides the Empire up into small 
Powers without any cohesion. It stipulates that ‘‘ A member 
country is obliged to convert the balances of other member 
countries either into their respective currencies or into gold.”’ 
This implies that a large part of our £3,350 million foreign debt 
will be made available for dollar purchases in U.S.A. or else- 
where, thus denying Britain the privilege of liquidating her 
debt by shipment of goods. In short, this Bill precludes any 
return of prosperity within a measurable period, as it is entirely 
inapplicable to the British economy. If the country wishes to 
proceed along the lines of an expanding economy, and to con- 
tinue to further socialistic legislation with its betterment 
schemes, we shall be driven into default, thus wrecking Anglo- 
American friendship for generations. Viewed from every angle 
the passage of the Bill must be regarded as a major catastrophe 
in our history. 

By permitting our delegates in Washington to sign the 
Final Act of Bretton Woods, Government has denied to Parlia- 
ment the sacred right of open debate on a measure which 
vitally affects the interests of this country and of the whole 
Empire and Commonwealth of Nations, whose opinions have 


‘ not been sought. 


It is abundantly clear that the reactionary policies 
embodied in the Bretton Woods Final Act will have a 
boomerang effect on American economy, seriously retarding 
development towards freer trade with the rest of the world. 
To accept this scheme is certainly not in the interests of true 
friendship between the two great English-speaking peoples, 
upon whose thorough understanding and friendly co-operation 
the world depends so much for a healthy lead. The Times 
correspondent reports from New York, “Speculation, whether 
in stocks and shares or in scarce goods and commodities, is 
growing by leaps and bounds.” Is this not a symptom of 
economic disease rather than of robust health ? 

Britain was blazing a trail towards the light. We have 
now chosen to darken the future and our Parliament has failed 
to protect our rights. 

A. WIGGLESWORTH. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


A SOMEWHAT depressing view of conditions in England 
prevails in the United States. Even when the attitude is 
friendly and there is an evident anxiety to put the best 
possible light on the situation one is reminded of the bedside 
manner of a hospital visitor who knows the case is hopeless 
and who does his best to be artificially cheerful about 
everything. 

There have been a larger number of American journalists 
in England recently owing to the improvement in civilian air 
transportation and to the United Nations sessions. Unlike 
the wartime correspondents, they have in most cases come 
fresh from the United States which has rushed back to peace 
time normalcy with incredible speed and they find the 
contrast: shocking. Britain might be a defeated nation. 
They find the British resigned and apathetic compared with 
the pulsating agitated Americans. The British seem to them 
to have lost vigour and initiative and to bear uncomplainingly 
a rigorous austerity régime not so much with patience as with 
a resignation amounting to stupidity. The British think of 
economic improvement in terms of political action and are 
prone to imagine nationalisation of industry will cure its 
economic ills whereas they are convinced it frequently creates 
conditions in which they are harder to cure. 

They cannot understand the continued support given the 
Socialist Government except to wonder whether having elected 
it the voters are obstinately refusing to admit its policies are 
wrong and its theories old-fashioned. State control and the 
arguments used to support it often appear over here to be old- 
fashioned. The progressive American democratic way of life 
is free enterprise, not State control; private industry not 
State monopolies. The founding fathers fled to America to 
escape State control and the tyranny of governments and to 
live in a society where it was recognised that the less govern- 
ment there was the better. 

A Baltimore Sun correspondent, Rodney Crowther, wrote : 


‘In this planners’ paradise where millions dream of a Socialist 
Utopia it is incredible how uncomplainingly aristocrat and commoner 
alike endure bureaucratic restraints on ordinary freedoms which 
would have made Englishmen of only a generation ago froth with 
seething indignation. 

“During six years of wartime sharing, restraint, shortages, 
pooled efforts, rigid safety requirements and harsh military necessities, 
your average Londoner became so used to being ordered about that 
there is no longer any disposition left in him-—-or her—to depart 
from sheeplike obedience to the planners’ rules. 
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“ If the road to Utopia required nothing more than uncomplaining 
acceptance by the common people of all sorts of indignities com- 
mitted against their personal liberties, then Great Britain is well on 
its way to a new heaven and a new earth.” 


A minor complaint often heard is that as well as being 
apathetic the British appear to have grown dishonest. 
Morality as well as morale has suffered. Numerous Americans 
will tell you of food and clothing parcels they sent friends 
which were never received and which “‘ must have been stolen 
in the shipping or postal departments.”” There are frequent 
comments on the current crime wave. Is England’s famed 
Scotland Yard also getting soft ? 

The argument that Britain must deliberately hold back 
domestic improvement to build up its lost export trade with 
which alone it can purchase the necessary food and raw 
materials for its population and its industries is familiar. 
But the progress which is being made even in the export trades 
is not looked upon as very impressive. Prospective customers 
for British china and woollens are turned away empty. It is 
also asked whether this policy is really necessary, whether it 
wouldn’t be better for the export trade itself to be the overflow 
from domestic production. There is also one way at least in 
which the British could eat the cake and have it. They could 
keep their exports and still have dollars. They could do this 
by encouraging the tourist trade and to encourage the tourist 
trade they would have to restore the amenities of life in 
England itself. The more these were restored the more 
Americans would come over, exchanging dollars for pounds 
in the process, spend their money in English shops, hotels and 
theatres, in return giving England more foreign exchange to 
spend abroad. The fact that at the moment they would come 
on American planes would be a minor matter and the attitude 
of the British authorities in discouraging plane travel by 
insisting on high fares and limited services is incomprehensible. 
The narrow view that at some future date two or more years 
hence a British air service will be ready and must not find the 
field overcrowded doesn’t seem to make sense. It takes too 
pessimistic a view of the possibilities of travel and the desire 
of Americans to be on the move. It is like the waiter who 
dropped the whole tray to save a falling spoon. As the habit 
of travelling grows there will be more and more demand for 
passages on planes and ships of every nationality. The lesson 
of Sir Rowland Hill who found even before Henry Ford that 
by lowering the price of a commodity whether a postage 
stamp or a motor car you increased its sale, reduced its cost 
and increased the total profit, seems to have been forgotten. 

But if tourists are to be attracted there must be something 
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to attract them. They won’t be attracted by an overdose of 
gloom. A recent visitor, William Hill, in an article headed 
“ Overnight by Air to a weary England,” wrote 


“. . . Until the body, mind and spirit of England has had 
unlimited time to achieve a progress comparable to the scientific 
strides of air*transport, I beg leave to advise you to postpone your 
overnight journey to the British capital.” 


But, as for Ireland, 


“Yes, on the basis of 24 hours in Limerick, I think it’s just to 
report that if you must have an early vacation across the Atlantic, 
Eire should be your destination. You'll find the people living in a 
lower economic level than in America, but living well with well- 
stocked stores and plenty of food. More than that, whether you 
associate with them in Cronin’s pub or the Bedford Rink, where 
Irish couples of all ages assemble on a Saturday night to dance, 
you'll find them happy and eager to know America and Americans.” 


England, though its chief need was for reconstruction and 
increased production, was suffering from a strike. 


“In the next three days I was to ask two dozen people about 
the strike. Their reaction was precisely the same. They didn’t 
know why there was a strike. They were resigned, docile. You 
got the impression of men and women so weakened and stunned 
by the blows of war that they lacked all stamina to meet pressures of 
peace problems.” 


Another writer, Herbert Elliston, had much the same 
observation to make: 


“It might seem a contradiction to write of strikes in the context 
of the prevailing apathy. Certainly there were so many strikes one 
would think restlessness was rife. An illuminating gas strike 
returned London to blackout conditions for the better part of a 
week. In the north I encountered a local coal strike. When I got 
to Oxford, a slowdown strike had reduced the Morris motor plant 
to a one-per-hour output from 10. 

“Tt was at Oxford that I found that apathy could go with 
industrial conflict. With Sir Miles Thomas’ permission, I visited 
the works and saw and spoke with the slowdowners. I found them 
leaning on cars which had been arrested on the assembly line. In 
conversation, without moving their stance, they said merely that 
the shop steward had toid them to slow down, the prospect being 
held out that an increase in basic wage would be theirs.” 


Americans do not like State Socialism, but they are ready 
to admit that if the British want it that is their affair. They 
resent, however, British public figures who lecture them about 
the inadequacy of the American system at the very time that 
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that inadequate system is being called upon to pump fresh 
energy into British economy. It invites the counter criticism 
that under a different policy British recovery might be more 
rapid. The American system does at least spread out the area 
in which energy and enterprise can be displayed instead of 


| concentrating it at one point. If the British asked ‘‘ What 


can I do for myself ? ” instead of ‘‘ What will the Government 
do for me ? ”’ or, perhaps, ‘‘ What will America do for me ? ” 


_ the sum total of what was done in the nation might be more. 


The American complains that the British view of his country 
as a land of big business misses the main point. Its strength 
is due as much if not more to the fact that it is a land of many 
little businesses. Large numbers of Americans have one great 
ambition—to be their own boss. The end of the war has 
brought thousands of new little businesses into operation. 
There were nearly 8,000 started in California in one month. 
Some of them failed or amalgamated a month later, but many 
will survive. The American system is a profit and a loss 
system, not merely a profit system. 

In case the depressing American view of British prospects 
is taken too hardly, it might be remembered that once before 
America gave Britain up for lost. That was in the spring of 
1940 when the café orchestras were asked to play “ There'll 
always be an England,” by patrons who already thought of 
England as something dead and gone as a physical entity and 
only surviving as a sentimental memory. It might also be 
remembered that America is having troubles of her own, 
although nobody would diagnose these troubles as due to 
listlessness or apathy, and certainly not to war weariness. 


Washington. DENyYs SMITH. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


THERE is much talk to-day of post-war adult education. It 
will be well, when plans are made, if we take full account of 
the solid mass of experience gained during the past years 
from adult education in the Army. When the first rather 
timid steps were made, education was very much the Cinder- 
ella of camp activities. First of all it had to be got in outside 
working hours and the troops had their own ideas as to how 
they desired to spend their leisure. The result was that those 
who needed education most got it least. Then, when it was 
included in working hours as part of military training, many 
O.C.’s in the early stages looked on it as a fad, a crank, a 
stunt, harmless enough but liable to become a nuisance. The 
result was first that education was apt to be relegated to some 
very awkward hour, and second that, of the half battery 
which had been detailed to attend, four or five never arrived 
owing to “ Service exigencies.”” In justice both to those in 
command and the rank and file, this did not go on for very 
long. Education “ caught on,” and we got our people mainly 
because they wanted to come, while those in command saw 
in lectures and discussion groups solid insurance against being 
“ browned off.”’ 

Quite early on we began to find that the list, both of our 
own pet subjects and those suggested to us by the troops, 
began to become exhausted, while many of us felt that there 
was a certain lack of cohesion and continuity about things. 
This difficulty was solved when the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs began to issue the famous A.B.C.A. leaflets, unique in 
manner and make up, and of value beyond estimation. 
A.B.C.A. was soon supplemented by an equally valuable but 
quite different series of more ambitious booklets, the first set 
of which was on “ Britain’s Way and Purpose,” each written 
by an expert, and produced exclusively for Army use. For 
them we were indebted to J. Burgon Bickersteth, Director of 
Army Education, and to his team of collaborators. Indeed, 
we’ owed Bickersteth much more, for he gave us inspiration, 
encouragement, and a belief in the vital importance of. the 
job. 

: Alongside the difficulty of text-books was the even more 
serious and deep-rooted question of teaching-personnel, for 
it was soon found that the civilian Don or schoolmaster by 
no means always commanded attention from his audience in 
any way parallel to his academic qualifications, so that 
machinery had to be got going to search all likely sources for 
teachers and leaders of discussion groups, and to test, instruct 
and organise them when found. This was done by full-time 
Regional Directors backed by voluntary representatives in 
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local areas, a piece of typically British improvisation which, 
like so many others of its kind, worked. In this connection 
it is good to pay tribute to the grand work of the Army 
schoolmasters, not only for their direct academic efforts, but 
also for their keen interest in every sort of cultural activity 
in the camps. These men should furnish the backbone of our 
system of adult education when we get back to normal. 

Besides A.B.C.A., usually run by company officers, 
‘ Britain’s Way and Purpose ” and its successors, often in the 
hands of Army schoolmasters and civilian lecturers, many 
camps, very much including my own, ran very popular Brains 
Trusts, not only of the sort that deals with all subjects, but 
specialised efforts concerned only with, say, music or religion 
—two actual examples. One very successful variation of the 
normal technique was to throw the question open to the 
“House ”’ after the Panel had given their answers. This 
needs careful management by the Question Master (in our 
case the Battery Commander, as we worked through the 
various batteries), but, well done, it has all the advantages of 
a Debate plus that of a quick change of subject when interest 
begins to flag. Whenever possible, the cinema was used, for 
example in a Discussion Group on Housing, and all the time we 
tried to avoid staleness by variety of approach. I remember 
one most successful hour to which the lecturer’s main contri- 
bution was to write the headings of his lecture on the black- 
board and say, ‘‘ Now construct the lecture.”” They did. 

To the direct educational activities indicated must be 
added all sorts of voluntary cultural work. Music simply 
surged out in my camp; it had very active dramatic and 
play-reading societies ; pictorial art was very much alive and 
handicrafts were not forgotten. 

What are the main lessons of experience in Army education 
which apply to adult education generally ? In the main they 
fall under four headings :— 

(1) Subjects must cover all tastes and demands—academic, 
social, technical and purely cultural. Without the last we 
have failed. 

(2) Manner is immensely important ; cleverness is not 
enough ; the utmost variety and elasticity are quite essential. 

(3) Not all Dons nor all Schoolmasters will succeed as 
teachers of adults. The former, when they fail, do so because 
they assume that their hearers have passed school tests; the 
latter in that they are no longer teaching children. 

(4) In the Army we dealt with a community. That can 
be achieved in civil life by Boarding Colleges for adult 
education ! 

E. Moore DARLING. 


THE CHARM OF SANTANDER 


Eacu of Colombia’s 20 provinces has its own particular 
“cachet,” but none will appeal to the exiled Britisher so 
strongly as Santander and Norte de Santander, which owe 
their names to the famous soldier-jurist General Francisco de 
Paula Santander, friend and rival of Sim6én Bolivar, born in 
1792 at Cucuta on the borders of Venezuela and the second of 
the above-named provinces. A visitor who believes that 
Colombia consists exclusively of parched sandy wastes and 
sunburnt jungles will be agreeably surprised to find that 
Santander is as green as England and no less mountainous 
than Scotland. Situated to the north-east of Bogota, 
Santander is blessed with only one railway—a remarkable 
engineering feat—from Bucaramanga, capital of the province, 
to Puerto Wilches on the Rio Magdalena. All travelling must 
therefore be done by road, on horseback, by car or on foot, 
unless the ‘“ viajero”’ can afford to fly “ por avién”’ from 
Bucaramanga to Medellin, Bogota or Cucuta. An enter- 
prising railroad constructor would find, however, that it 
would not be impossible to prolong the Bogota-Chiquinquira 
line from the little summer-holiday resort of Barbosa to the 
picturesque cathedral town of San Gil. 


MOSQUITOES AND SWIMMING POOLs 


If Barbosa delights one with its small but refreshing 
‘‘ piscina,”’ with its fertile green hills covered with sugar-cane 
plants and vibrating with the cicadas’ ceaseless chirps, and 
with its delicate little ornaments made of white artistically- 
tinted “‘ tagua’”’ (ivory nut), San Gil—five hours distant by 
car—set in a hollow at the foot of steep bushy hills, weaves a 
sunny net of enchantment about the visitor with its gay 
cocoa-tree plaza, with its twin-towered cathedral and its 
58-metres long al fresco “ piscina,’ E] Gallineral, built under 
the shade of moss-hung trees on the beautiful island park of 
Bella Isla, with its elegant green lizards and scintillating blue 
butterflies large as birds, that haunt the stone-paved country 
lanes. Pink and white houses, with broad coloured eaves and 
painted wooden balconies, line the clean cobbled streets, 
while a radio blares South American dance tunes across the 
plaza in the warm southern evening and velvet-like night. 
The charming two-storied Hotel Eden, named after Adam’s 
renowned garden, with its ample square bedrooms, spacious 
dining-hall hung with oriental tapestries, and its human-eyed 
St. Bernard watch-dog has many merits, though mosquitos 
are a plague. For despite the ubiquity of shower baths and 
the daily plunge in E] Gallineral or in a mountain river- 
pool such as El Pozo Azul, ankles and calves provide the 
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prevalent mosquito with tempting baits, while a temperature 
of 25°, though not rivalling the tropical heat of Cicuta and 
Girardot, suggests the need for an electric fan. Opposite the 
hotel in a corner of the plaza stands the attractive 17th- 
century cathedral, whose floor of green, white and brown tiles 
harmonises agreeably with the blue and white porcelain 
ceiling and sea-green slabs with which the brown pillars are 
inlaid. At night a sacred grotto and a stone cross, raised by 
the Jesuits in 1888, crowning the respective opposing hills on 
either side of San Gil, are illuminated by coloured electric 
wires. 


FIREWORKS AND LUXURY 


With luck one may obtain a seat in a closed brown wooden 
motor-coach, bound for Bucaramanga, which, regardless of its 
passengers’ giddiness, plunges down a zig-zagging road along 
the bare precipitous slopes of the Eastern Cordillera to the 
bottom of a narrow gorge where a river, El Pescadero, seethes 
and boils at the side of an uneven motor-road. How thankful 
one is to find a really up-to-date cool hotel at Bucaramanga, 
the three-storied flat-roofed Bucarica, whose airy lounges 
furnished with green bakelite tables and deep armchairs, red- 
tiled air-conditioned bedrooms, clean bar and multitudinous 
white-coated waiters form a welcome contrast to the custo- 
mary cruder inns of Colombian towns. A gigantic but 
unimaginative cathedral, with two soaring spires over the 
main doorway, stands immediately opposite the hotel. 

During the Octave, before important Church festivals, 
sleep is rendered impossible by the explosion of papal squibs 
and rockets at almost every hour of the night. Bucaramanga 
is a pleasant clean town, with well-stocked shops, a thriving 
fruit and meat market, relatively broad streets, a country 
club, a cinema and tobacco plantations. The climate is 
equable, mosquitoes fade out, and the distant mountains, 
which limit the tableland where the town stands, are fre- 
quently veiled by soft billowy clouds. 


SWISS-LIKE MOUNTAINS 


To the north-east of Bucaramanga rises a great wall of 
rocky mountain over which a curving road climbs its ladder- 
like way to hill-girt Pamplona and, later, to sun-scorched 
Cuicuta. After an almost perpendicular ascent of steep pine- 
covered mountain slopes the road swirls over a barren expanse 
of sparsely green moor reminiscent of Scotland, while grim 
castles of precipitous rock tower skywards on either side. 
This region is called Péramo, the cold is intense, white mists 
creep over the wild landscape, habitations are non-existent 
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for approximately 80 miles, and the traveller, if motoring, 
should consider himself fortunate if he does not intermittently 
vomit by the wayside. Suddenly the road dives down like 
an aeroplane on the close-packed houses and whitewashed 
churches of Pamplona which, situated on the famous un- 
dulating Carretera Central, is 74 kms. from Cucuta and 
310 kms. from Duitama, where a primtive railway carries one 
to Bogota. The grassy shoulders of El Arenal, Fontibon and 
other steep mountains, sprinkled with eucalyptus trees, thick 
hedges of blackberry bushes and flowering shrubs, such as the 
pinky Santa Maria, make a circular prison about the greyish- 
red-tiled roofs and pretty leafy plaza, where impetuous 
horsemen, wearing long leather apron-leggings, career about 
like circus-riders and a small crowd of peasants assembles at 
night to throw quoits on bottles of Bohemia and Bavarian 
beer. 

Viewed from above, Pamplona resembles a coloured 
draught-board. Each one-storied house with its projecting 
eaves and barred windows is painted a different colour, red, 
blue, green, yellow, mauve, cerise, while a strip of some 
harmonious colour has been added to the base of the wall or 
round about the window. Small chemists’ shops, billiard bars, 
cobblers, drapers selling brightly-coloured kerchiefs and gay- 
patterned materials from Medellin, cereal stores, beer taverns 
and shops providing miscellaneous articles such as Pereira 
glass, flamboyant Christmas cards and gilded toy teapots from 
Japan, line the straight cobbled streets and the garden-like 
plaza. Pamplona is a chilly town, and although the sun may 
shine in the morning, a mysterious white “ neblina”’ creeps 
over the mountains in the afternoon, obliterating in its filmy 
embrace the small private farms and thatched “ ranchos,” 
with which the hillsides are sprinkled, the red-roofed barracks 
and the one-storied adobe cottages clinging precariously to 
the jutting ledges of bare rock. Notwithstanding the cold, 
the celebrated Pension Emilia is more in the nature of a 
summer hostelry, with its geranium and rose-sprinkled patio, 
its mango tree and its uncarpeted cell-like bedrooms. There 
are no windows to the rooms, light and air being provided 
through the double doors or through the grated upper portions 
of these doors when closed. In the dining-room, 
innumerable plates of well-cooked food are piled simultane- 
ously on the visitors’ table. The patio, surrounded by a 
broad verandah on which enormous black-wood rocking chairs, 
‘“‘mesadoras,”’ are placed for the visitors’ convenience, is 
entered by a steep cobbled incline, originally constructed for 
mules carrying bags of local coffee or maize from the country 
to Cucuta. 
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A CATHOLIC MEDLEY 


Every other street in Pamplona is equipped with a white- 
washed colonial church, containing a number of brightly- 
coloured statues, often arranged against a painted scenic 


' background in a niche behind a glass frame. The majority of 


the churches are unusually wide with four rows of squat 
greyish-white pillars, while the ceiling is decorated with 
silvered stars and green vine leaves in relief. The small, 
recently restored cathedral, whose two domed towers dominate 
the plaza, contains a fine copy of the Chiquinquira Virgin, 
some waxed roses arranged in front of it, and a beautiful 
Mater Dolorosa, in which the Virgin, wearing a heavenly blue 
robe, is holding the wounded body of Christ, while a real silver 
crown has been affixed to her head-dress on the actual canvas 
of the picture. In the crude Humilladero church, standing 
above the town, the whole altar has been transformed into a 
Calvary scene, a fine skirted bronze Cristo on a large Cross 
being flanked by two almost life-size thieves and two garish 
blue and white cardboard angels. Over the nave extends an 
attractive powdered blue ceiling, flecked with gold, but in 
the side aisle the straw roof has penetrated through paint and 
plaster. Immediately within the porch of Santo Domingo, 
whose thick stone walls and stout tower suggest a fortress 
rather than a church, stands a large mauve and grey painting 
of Christ in agony in the Garden—a subject also employed in 
this region as an advertisement for ideal foods such as maize. 
In place of the usual gilded baroque altar one notices a white 
cupola supported by fluted pillars twined with artificial ivy, 


_ while the sanctuary, the floor of which is covered by a fine 


green and pink carpet, is as full of aaron lilies as a flower shop. 
Sputtering candles in small glass jars stand in front of a 
curious board, vaguely suggestive of a roulette board, repre- 
senting the Sacred Heart and encircled by lines of figures and 
words such as ‘“‘ Adoration.’’ Above a side altar a dramatic 
tableau of Christ being scourged by Roman soldiers has been 
arranged against a painted background of the Temple. At 
Christmas time the high altar of the simple church of the 
Carmelites, whose pointed white and brown streaked steeple 
can be clearly espied from the tops of the surrounding hills, is 
transformed into a picturesque “‘ pesebre ”’ (crib) with life-size 
figures of the Virgin, St. Joseph and the Infant under a straw 
roof, ox, ass and other odd animals such as blue and green 
peacocks, lending a touch of a toy-shop to the sacred tableau. 

The dramatic aspect of Catholicism is yet further empha- 
sised in the solitary mountain village of Cacota—about 
25 kms. distant from Pamplona—where on Christmas Eve, 
la Noche Buena, a curious religious procession, symbolising 
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the Flight into Egypt, marches round the sloping field-like 
plaza at dusk, carrying coloured images of the Holy Family 
which have been lifted out of the barn-like church. The men 
of the village, clad in the typical woollen ‘ ruana ”’ and thin 
canvas trousers, and the women wearing pancake straw hats 
and voluminous black skirts, proceed in two lines on either 
side of the lighted statues, carried on heavy wooden rafts on 
the shoulders of stalwart youths. Other villagers bear two 
long poles to each of which is attached a line of flickering 
candles protected from the air by coloured glass shades. At 
each corner of the plaza the village priest says some prayers, 
while the local band of flutes, guitars and trumpets twangs 
quaint rhythmic music. In the middle of the plaza excited 
boys let off squibs and rockets—‘ cuates ’’—and the sheer 
sides of the greeny-grey mountains echo with the startling 
sound of the explosions. After the procession a local theatrical 
show, ‘‘ una Velada ’’—consisting of a dreary social comedy, 
some quaint South American music and a few solo dances— 
is held in the Casa del Cura, adjoining the church, during 
which the male portion of the village intoxicates itself with 
beer, whisky and “ chicha ’’—the prevalent drink of the 
Colombian people, responsible for much disease and poverty. 
Beginning at 8.30 p.m., la “‘ velada ’’ continues until 12 o’clock, 
when midnight mass is held in the shadowy candle-lit church. 

The wildness of the towering mountains, the primitive 
knock-kneed cottages and beer taverns, the curious plaintive 
cries of unseen night-birds, the lowing of cattle that have 
strayed into the patio of the local inn, the reverberating 
explosions of hissing fireworks, and the irresponsible cries of 
reeling drunkards, all combine to create a peculiar sense of 
unforgettable confusion, from which every vestige of the 2oth 
century has been excluded, with the one exception of an 
excellent telephone line. 

PHILIP ROBINSON. 
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A DANGER TO LIFE AND LIMB 


ENGLISH ROADS OF THE I7TH AND I8TH CENTURIES 


THE modern generation, with its sophisticated ideas of travel 
and transportation, would find it very hard if suddenly they 
were magically wafted back to the Britain of the 17th and 
18th centuries. It has been very truly observed that when 
George I landed in England the roads, if it is fair to so 
designate them, were scarcely better than when the last 
Roman general had departed. 

In his memorable and valuable work, A Six Months’ Tour 
in the North of England, Arthur Young gives an accurate 
account of the conditions of the roads about the middle of the 
18th century :— 


** Let me most seriously caution all travellers who may accident- 
ally purpose to travel this terrible country (between Preston and 
Wigan) to avoid it as they would the Devil; for a thousand to one 
they break their necks or their limbs by overthrows or by breakings 
down. They will here meet with ruts, which I actually measured, 
four feet deep, and floating with mud only from a wet summer. 
What therefore must it be after a winter? The only mending it 
receives is tumbling in some loose stones, which serve no other 
purpose than jolting a carriage in a most intolerable manner.” 


Lest it be thought that these conditions applied only to 
the north it would be as well to quote from a message sent to 
Parliament in 1662 by Charles II :— 


*“‘ The mention of my wife’s arrival (Catharine of Braganza) puts 
me in mind to desire you to put that compliment upon her, that her 
entrance into the town may be with more decency then the ways now 
will suffer it to be: and to that purpose, I pray that you would 
quickly pass such laws as are before you, in order to the mending 
of those ways, and that she may not find Whitehall surrounded with 
water.” 


From the above extracts of contemporary writing, it can 
be deduced that the chief faults in the bad conditions were the 
tuts and curves, which were so bad that they rendered 
travelling on horseback extremely dangerous ; and the mud, 
which at times was so deep that it would swallow up coaches. 

The methods of roadmaking were “ shifty,” in more than 
one sense of the word, since they were built without any 
proper foundations, and without any regard to proper sur- 
faces. When repairs were found necessary, and these were left 
to the last extreme, the ruts were filled with sand and loose 
stones, with the consequence that there was little improve- 
ment on its former condition. Furthermore, they were 
neglected till the road was worn right down, and no steps were 
taken to prevent heavy loads from using the roads, which 
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were the only practicable means of transport, setting aside 
canals which had not yet come into prominence ; and which 
therefore were essential for the transport of merchandise and 
raw materials. 

In his Tour Through the Whole Island of Great Britain in 
1724, Daniel Defoe throws an interesting sidelight on some of 
the uses that the roads of the period might be put to :— 


“Going to Church at a country village at a short distance from 
Lewes, I saw an ancient lady—and a lady of very good quality I 
assure you—drawn to Church in her coach with six oxen. 

** Nor was it done in frolic or humour, but mere necessity, the 
way being so stiff and deep, that no horses could go in it.” 


With regard to the maintenance of the roads, a Statute of 
1555 enacted that they were to be kept in order by the labour 
of the persons of each parish who had to give compulsory 
service for six days each year on the roads. Those parishioners 
whose incomes exceeded £50 a year were obliged to provide 
the services of a man, horse and cart, for six days. The tradi- 
tion of the British Government was the admirable one of 
private enterprise, and during the 18th century there deve- 
loped the practice of certain individuals, landowners and 
others, obtaining a Private Act of Parliament for the purpose 
of reconstructing and paving a stretch of the road so as to 
allow for the easy passage of wheeled vehicles. In time these 
people formed themselves into bodies, which were called 
Turnpike Trusts, and were empowered to levy tolls in return 
for the use of the roads. 

The Trusts, which were essentially a body of local gentle- 
men acting in an unpaid capacity, are first known about 1663, 
but it was not till after the year 1750 that they became at all 
common. The picture to be visualised of the latter half of the 
18th century is a network of fairly good high roads in the hands 
of 1,100 different Turnpike Trusts who had re-made the roads 
in varying fashion and had kept them in repair with varying 
degrees of efficiency. Outside their area lay a great and 
interwoven web of parish roads which were little better than 
mere earthen tracks or bridle paths for pack mules and riders. 

Towns were expected to be, and indeed many times were, 
cut off in winter owing to the state of the roads, and each 
winter the townspeople salted their provisions as if they were 
preparing for a siege. The isolation which fell over the country 
districts in winter is almost indescribable. A contemporary 
writer gives the verdict for the end of the 18th century :— 


** You too well know that in winter, when the cheerless season 
of the year invites and requires good fellowship and society, the 
intercourse of neighbours cannot be kept up without imminent 
danger to wind and limb.” 
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Throughout the 18th century the Turnpike Trusts, which 
began to pay more and more attention to scientific road- 
making, were confronted with great difficulty in obtaining 
any satisfactory surface for the roads. As late as 1808 it could 
be said that :— 


“On examining the turnpike roads in the vicinity of London, I 
find the materials by which they are repaired, seldom last longer than 
a month or six weeks before they are ground to atoms and raked off 
the ground as puddle. . . . In some places the tolls have been 
doubled yet are the roads sometimes impassable.” 


The old parish roads continued to be mended by the six 
days’ Statute labour or by levying a special rate and employ- 
ing paupers on the road. No less than 52,800 paupers were 
employed in 1832 at a cost of £264,000 for this work. In 1820, 
only about a sixth of the total length of public highway was 
under Turnpike Trusts ; the remainder was cared for by the 
inefficient labour of the poor, or the equally inefficient labour 
of those who were obliged by Statute to render six days’ 
compulsory service. 

It is not surprising therefore, with the above conditions, 
that those people who were sufficiently bold and adventurous 
to venture on tours of England at this period, wrote of their 
adventures and experiences as if they had returned from an 
expedition to the wilds of Darkest Africa. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, however, due largely 
to the inspiring influence of the Turnpike Trusts, the science of 
roadmaking underwent almost revolutionary changes which 
completely altered the whole position as to highway traffic. 
The roads of the Pennines had been made and re-made by 
John Metcalfe, colloquially known as “ Blind Jack of Knares- 
borough,” at the beginning of the 18th century, but now there 
appeared such men as Macadam, who invented a durable 
surface, and made his name immortal by giving it to his 
process. To this day to macadamise means “ to make, cover, 
or pave a road with layers of macadam so as to form a smooth 
hard surface.’”’ Macadam, who was a victualling agent to the 
Admiralty, became consultant engineer to Turnpike Trusts all 
over the country, and was a constant advocate of the replace- 
ment of salaried officials in place of indifferent parochial 
authorities. 

With our modern standards of comfortable transport, it is 
often worth remembering the ‘‘ good old days ”’ when travel 
was attended with considerable danger to life and limb; 
when every journey was “really necessary ”’ if it was to be 
attempted. 

E. REx MAKIN. 
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“THE GREAT LORD HAWKE” 


HAWKE’s career is not only of interest in itself, but of par- 
ticular interest to-day, since it was in 1739—over 200 years 
ago—that the war with Spain broke out after 20 years of 
peace, with its inevitable concomitant of that naval decay and 
general unpreparedness with which we were faced at the out- 
break of the present war. 

Quiberon, which 20 years later set the seal on Hawke's 
fame, is one of the finest achievements of the British Navy, 
yet it would be true to say that for nine persons who know 


something of what England owes to Nelson and Trafalgar, f 


only one will be found to connect Hawke with Quiberon. It 
is probably equally true to say that the name of Hawke’s 
contemporary Byng, who lost us Minorca, is far better known 
than that of Hawke, who played a leading part in the famous 
Seven Years’ War which laid the foundations of modern sea- 
power and our Empire. 

Hawke, indeed, like plenty of other men, has been un- 
accountably and undeservedly neglected by historians. But 
then, though Hawke was a fine type of English gentieman, he 
had few of those traits which catch the imagination, and 
moreover, he had the misfortune to die in his bed. There are 
none of those picturesque episodes in his life which do so 
much to keep a man’s memory green. He did not, for example, 
chew broken wine-glasses as one famous admiral is said to 
have done. He did not die in the hour of victory as did 
Nelson, or within sight of the red cliffs of Devon as did Blake. 
He bequeathed to his countrymen no drum as did Drake, and 
no remark to catch the popular imagination, such as Pitt's 
dramatic, “‘ Roll up the map of Europe! ”’ or Nelson’s “‘ Thank 
God, I have done my duty.” He shunned the limelight, and 
took little account of the politicians who can help to make or 
mar an admiral’s reputation, and in consequence that reputa- 
tion has rarely been assessed at its full worth. 

Yet Hawke’s career is of great interest for many reasons. 
For it is to Hawke that we owe our modern conception of the 
value and power of blockade, and to Hawke that we owe, in 
large measure, the improvements in hygiene which enable 
blockade to be carried out. 

That last may seem rather a sweeping statement. Let us 
put it in another way. The power to keep up a blockade 
depends not only on the naval strength of the Power engaging 
in it, the size and number of ships available, but on the 
health and morale of the men. Blockade is a very old weapon, 
almost as old as war itself, but a satisfactory naval blockade 
was impossible until ships were built large enough and sea- 
worthy enough to keep the seas in all weathers, and until 
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there was a possibility of keeping the crews who manned 
them fit and healthy over a period of months. 

The improvements in shipbuilding during the 17th 
century enabled ships to keep the seas for very much longer 
than had been the custom previously, but naval hygiene was 
still in a very rudimentary state. It was not only a matter of 
close quarters, wet ships and bedding, foul air below decks, 
unskilled surgeons, and a lack of adequate sanitary arrange- 
ments or hospital accommodation. It was before all a matter 
of dietary. In Hawke’s day no real antidote to scurvy had 
yet been discovered, and there was at that time no means of 
keeping either beer or drinking water sweet over any con- 
siderable period. A commander who wished to keep his fleet 
healthy at sea had a task heavy beyond belief. 

One of Hawke’s chief merits was the immense trouble he 
went to to keep his fleet healthy. If one is desirous of rising 
to the top of one’s profession it does not pay to make a nuisance 
of oneself to the authorities. It paid even less in Hawke’s day, 
when admirals often held seats as Members of Parliament 
while on active service, and when party politics ran so high 
that a Whig Prime Minister could refuse to put a Tory 
admiral in command of a fleet, even though that admiral 
might be the best one available ; and the Tory admiral, if 
asked, be quite capable of refusing to serve. Hawke himself 
served with Byng, who gained an undeserved notoriety when 
he was shot on his own quarterdeck as a scapegoat for the 
politicians. It was Hawke, incidentally, who sailed with “a 
cargo of courage ”’ to relieve him. 
ij But Hawke neither curried favour nor feared disgrace so 
long as he was performing his duty. Admiralty officials who 
kept him short of provisions and sent bad beer were quickly 
reminded by him that the efficiency of the fleet at sea-was his 
first consideration, and that graft and corruption on shore 
must be put down if they interfered with it. 

By sheer perseverance and careful forethought Hawke 
succeeded not only in keeping his ships at sea on blockade 
work for what was in his day an unparalleled length of time, 
and so preparing the way for the long blockades of the 
Napoleonic wars, but he succeeded in keeping his crews 
healthy. When we recollect that for approximately 1,000 
who died in battle, 18,000 would be lost by disease, we begin 
to get some idea of Hawke’s achievement. 

The loss of Admiral Hosier’s fleet twice over through 
sickness in the West Indies at this period, ‘‘ at a cost of men 
and money equal to at least three general actions such as 
were then fought at sea,” stirred the nation from its lethargy. 
It is from this period that a concerted drive against the losses 
by disease began to make itself felt, and it was Hawke, 
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backed up by the great Lord Anson at the Admiralty, who 
first tackled the matter seriously and methodically, with all 
the drive of which his energetic nature was capable. 

It is a long cry from the weevily biscuit, mouldy bread 
and bad beer of Hawke’s day to the liberal and varied diet of 
the modern naval rating. It was Hawke who set the reforms 
on foot which slowly, and with many halts, gathered force 
during the next two centuries. 

Hawke’s captains included among them such names as 
Keppel, Rodney, Howe and Locker. The last two, in especial, 
studied his methods and carried them forward. Lord Howe, 
the victor of the Glorious First of June, was loved by the 
lower deck not only for his fighting qualities, but for his 
fatherly care. When the famous Mutinies of Spithead and 
the Nore broke out, the chief requests were for more regular 
pay and better food. It was Howe, then an old man, “ Black 
Dick ”’ as his sailors called him, who was fetched from retire- 
men to hurry down to Portsmouth and hear the seamen’s 
grievances, and because they knew he had their-.welfare at 
heart they listened to him. 

Locker, who also served under Hawke, was Nelson’s 
captain when the latter was serving in the West Indies. Both 
Collingwood and Nelson served under Locker at a time when 
both were impressionable young men, intensely eager to rise 
in their profession. 

From Locker they learnt something of Hawke’s methods. 
Gentle and humane by nature, as both these great sea-captains 
were, they carried on the tradition initiated by Hawke. 
Pursers who gave short weight or sent inferior meat and 
bread had short shrift. Medical comforts for the sick, as good 
food as the conditions of those days allowed for the crews, the 
encouragement of amateur theatricals, dancing and bands to 
keep the men contented and happy during the tedious months 
of blockade, careful attention to ventilation, to keeping 
bedding dry and aired, and to such elementary hygiene as was 
possible in the overcrowded ships of those days, in all these 
things Nelson and Collingwood were foremost in carrying on 
— reforms, and setting a standard for the Navy at 

arge. 

But if the Navy owes Hawke a debt for the combination 


of humanity and hygiene which marked his command, and 


which so impressed itself on his contemporaries, that it set 
up a new tradition in such matters, equally did the Navy 
owe him a debt for his splendid fighting qualities. 

It is not every commander who is equally great both at 
the ordering of the welfare of a fleet, and at leading that fleet 
in battle. Hawke was outstanding in both respects. If his 
reforms on the internal management of the fleet constituted 
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what might almost be called a revolution in naval hygiene, 
he showed himself as a leader scarcely inferior to Nelson, and 
Nelson’s debt to him was no slight one. 

Hawke was born in 1705. He entered the Navy during 
Walpole’s long peace administration, and it was not till the 
war at the close of it that he came to the fore. 

When we study Nelson’s career we find that he had two 
very great advantages. He came to high command at a period 
when the material which he had to command was about as 
good as it possibly could be under the conditions then existing. 
It was the golden age of the sailing-ship, and ship for ship, our 
vessels of that period were as well-designed and as well-built 
as those of our opponents. In crews, too, we had the advan- 
tage, for the French Revolution had disorganised the high 
command, and the French fleets in general lacked experienced 
officers. Moreover, the long series of engagements in the West 
Indies under Rodney and Hood in the eighties, and the further 
engagements nearer home under Howe and Jervis, had brought 
the English fleets to a fine point of fighting perfection, while 
the invention of a good signalling system towards the end of 
the century was of great assistance in manceuvring. 

Hawke had none of these advantages. He came to the 
fore after a long period of peace. The qualities required by a 
peace-time admiral are not the same as those required from 
one in time of war, and in fact history shows that the drive 
and initiative necessary for a war-time leader may easily be 
an embarrassment in time of peace. A long period of peace 
prevents the formation of a large number of officers of a high 
type, and Hawke had no opportunity, as had Nelson, of 
serving an apprenticeship under fine fighting admirals like 
Hood and Jervis, before being himself called to high command. 

Then as regards tactics. The increasing size of fleets 
during the 17th century had led to efforts to discover the 
least unwieldy manner of handling them, and as a result, 
taking a lesson from military tactics, the formation known as 
fighting in the line was evolved. It was a method good 
enough in itself, but open to abuse in the hands of mediocre 
admirals. Many of these came to think it more important to 
keep the line formation in an engagement, than to defeat the 
enemy. A strict and formal adherence to the rule meant in 
effect that one did not begin to fight unless one had first time 
to arrange the fleet in a straight line, so that all could bear 
down on the enemy simultaneously. Naturally the enemy did 
not always wait for an admiral to form his line, and by the 
time his ships were in order the enemy were too far off for 
more than a partial engagement which was bound to be 
indecisive. 

During the early 18th century a number of indecisive 
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engagements resulted from this pedantic adherence to a formal 
line of battle, and in consequence the main object of naval 
warfare was lost sight of. That object was to seek out and 
destroy the enemy. 

It takes great moral courage to go against or break through 
established traditional methods of fighting, and Hawke’s 
greatness lies in the fact that he did so break through them. 
Hawke taught that the line of battle should not be kept if 
anything better could be done, and that, first and last, his 
aim was not to fight the battle in a preconceived way, but to 
get at and destroy the enemy, even if it meant smashing 
through existing conventions. 

Nelson, when his time came, was equally to smash through 
the conventions. In him was seen the fine flower of the old 
sailing ship tactics, but it was Hawke who led the way, Hawke 
with his inferior ships, his inferior signalling system. 

Hawke, like Nelson, owed his first success to his courage 
as a junior officer in seizing the right moment to act. Nelson 
first came before the public for his action in breaking out of 
the line at St. Vincent, and so enabling Jervis to turn a partial 
engagement into a decisive one. Somewhat similarly, Hawke 
was a captain under Mathews when the latter fell in with the 
Franco-Spanish Fleet off Toulon. Only a partial engagement 
ensued, for Mathews handled his fleet clumsily, and many of 
his captains failed to support him. Hawke was a brilliant 
exception. The young captain drove his opponent out of the 
line with heavy loss, and then turned and attacked the Poder, 
a ship which, skilfully handled, and bravely, had succeeded 
in holding up no less than five of the English ships in their 
half-hearted attacks. 

Hawke bore down on her and dismasted her, and of the 
whole enemy fleet she was the sole one to be captured. After 
the engagement, public opinion demanded that the admiral, 
his second in command, and no less than eleven captains 
should be brought before a court-martial; and by contrast 
Hawke’s courage and determination marked him out for 
promotion. 

In 1747 Hawke found himself an admiral, in command of 
a fleet off Ushant, cruising on the lookout for the homing 
Spanish galleons. Hawke thought more of beating the enemy’s 
fleet than of capturing galleons. He steadily refused to divide 
his force, considering the possibility of falling in with the 
French Fleet his first aim. His foresight was rewarded. 

On October 14 he fell in with a valuable convoy guarded 
by nine ships of the line under L’Etenduére. Hawke had 14 
ships, and the French admiral naturally tried to evade him. 
It was useless trying to form a regular line of battle. Hawke 
promptly signalled his headmost ships to crowd on all sail and 
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close with the rear of the enemy, in order to overhaul and hold 
them till the rest of the Fleet could come up with them. The 
result was a brilliant victory. 

Eleven years later at Quiberon he repeated these tactics. 
The Battle of Quiberon is one of the most picturesque sea- 
fights in history. A dying November day, a leeshore, a gale of 
wind and a running fight under shortened canvas in uncharted 
waters, when orders could scarcely be heard above the roar 
of the gale in the rigging, and only the flashes of the guns and 
the swaying pin-points of the lanterns at the mast-heads 
could be glimpsed through the dusk, all combined to lend it a 
grandeur and sublimity only, perhaps, equalled by that of the 
Nile. 

In one respect Hawke showed an even greater courage 
than his pupil Nelson, for Aboukir was fought on a warm 
summer’s night, while Quiberon was fought in a howling gale 
off one of the most treacherous stretches of coast in the world. 
Howe, who was present at Quiberon, said of Conflans that he 
was “‘ a very unskilful officer, who deriving his notion of naval 
tactics from military service, fancied that his fleet was 
incapable of being successfully attacked when his van and 
rear were guarded by rocks and shoals.”” The same words 
might have been applicable to Brueys at Aboukir Bay, but 
daring as Nelson’s attack there was, Quiberon and the Battle 
of the Saints were both behind him. Hawke had for guidance 
only 20 years of peace-time tradition, and Mathews’ recent 
failure. 

Hawke’s action was very similar to his earlier one. Again 
he was faced with the problem of a flying enemy. To wait to 
form his fleet into the regulation line of battle was to allow 
the enemy to escape. But Hawke, as he said afterwards, 
“had determined to attack them in the old way and make 
downright work of them.” 

Hawke immediately ordered the seven ships nearest the 
enemy to chase, and form into line of battle ahead of him, 
and ‘“‘ endeavour to stop them till the rest of the squadron 
should come up, who were also to form line of battle as they 
chased that no time might be lost in the pursuit.”’ 

“To form line of battle as they chased’’—there is the 
Nelsonic touch. The circumstances demanded action for 
which the Fighting Instructions did not provide, the type of 
action which only a man of resolute courage and resourceful- 
ness has power to envisage and carry out. One is reminded of 
Admiral Cunningham’s action off Cape Matapan. 

Conflans attempted to baffle his enemy by running boldly 
in for the mouth of the Vilaine. Anyone less capable of 
rightly weighing the risk and seizing the opportunity than a 
Hawke or a Nelson would so have been baffled. It wasa wild, 
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dangerous stretch of coast, rocks, shoals and quicksands, with 
a gale blowing up from the north-west, and the ominous 
sound of breakers on a leeshore in front. Conflans had pilots 
with him. Even so his action was a daring one, requiring 
skilful seamanship. 

Hawke had neither pilots nor charts. He anticipated 
Nelson’s action at the Nile. ‘‘ Where there is room for an 
enemy ship to swing, there is room for one of ours to anchor.” 
Where the enemy led, there he could follow. 

So in the fading daylight, he flung himself on the receding 
French fleets, while in London the mob cried, as it cried in 
the year of the Nile, the year of Trafalgar, the year of Jutland, 
“What is the Navy doing?” and burnt their admiral in 
effigy even as he made his daring decision. 

“When I consider the season of the year, the hard gales 


on the day of action, a flying enemy, the shortness of the day | 


and the coast they were on, I can boldly affirm that all that 
could possibly be done has been done,’’ wrote Hawke himself 
in his despatch to the Admiralty. 

Quiberon was the decisive battle of the Seven Years’ War, 
the precursor and rival of Trafalgar—its precursor in that it 
slew the spectre of invasion as Trafalgar was to slay it half a 
century later ; its rival both in the events which led up to it 
and in the swiftness and brilliance of the victory itself. 

Well might England dub the admiral who won that 
victory “ the great Lord Hawke.” 

I. SHIPTON. 


TWO POEMS 


ST. FRANCIS 


FISHES in the river, 

Birds in the tree, 

Rabbits in the hedgerow, 

Come harken to me... . 

God remembers beasts and birds 
Listen to his very words— 

“No sparrow falls, unknown to Me.” 


VOCATION 


I WILL go into the wide places 
Unto the world’s end, 
And the Will of God shall be my guide 
And the Son of God my friend, 
And I will tell the News of God, 
That Death is not the end. 
BRIAN CLEEVE. 
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THE BURGOMASTER 


WALKING along the Braes of Holy Island one afternoon I 
became aware that a vast passage-movement of sea-birds was 
in progress. In stormy weather strings of Kittiwakes and 
Gannets were often to be observed careening up or down coast 
in and out of the troughs of the combers: but this was a 
movement on a bigger scale. For as far out to sea as I could 
pick them up with my binoculars—say, for miles offshore— 
innumerable flights of Kittiwakes, containing anything up to 
fifty or sixty individuals, were moving up-coast athwart a 
northerly wind, flying only a few feet above the waves or, 
characteristically, along the troughs between the long-rolling 
swells. Swinging from roller to roller they flew fast and direct ; 
though, once, a pack of thirty suddenly reversed direction, 
lifting high in the air, as if orientating, before quickly turning 
on to course again. On this broad front all were flying parallel 
with the coast-line—so precisely, indeed, that some big flights 
coming up from the Skate Road turned west into Holy Island 
Harbour and went up as far as the Ooze, before turning back 
up the Castle Point to the sea once more. Some of these latter 
flights actually mounted higher on reaching the Ooze and 
continued on north-west overland, no doubt to bear north up 
the Scottish coast after traversing the Island and Goswick 
Sands. After a couple of hours, when some thousands of 
Kittiwakes had gone up—zo per cent. or more were birds-of- 
the-year—the movement flagged considerably. 

Several flights of Kittiwakes were accompanied by Arctic 
Skuas, and in one instance a Great Skua. Though flying in 
very close order neither of these odd travelling companions 
displayed either fear or animosity : one and all were intent 
on going somewhere. Of eight Arctic Skuas travelling close 
inshore—four with one flight of Kittiwakes: a rare sight !— 
I noticed that two were dark-plumaged with yellowish-brown 
bellies, while six had white bellies. In comparison with the 
Great Skua—who displayed tiny white “moons” on his 
primaries—they were built on very sharp lines, though not 
all had spiked tails; but the Great Skua’s huge size is not 
really apparent until he comes beating lazily low over some 
headland, gleaming ruddily in the sun. 

Many hundreds of Gannets were also taking part in the 
movement, though eleven birds in a flight was a maximum : 
for seldom, indeed, may more than a dozen Gannets be 
observed in a single flight on this coast. All were adult, save 
for one black juvenile and one pied immature bird. In 
addition, almost every bird at sea was flying up-coast, among 
them many Common Scoters and Velvets, a few Black Geese, 
a dozen Red-throated Divers, Black-headed and Common 
Gulls going up close inshore, and, most noteworthy, first, three 
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solitary Glaucous Gulls, one adult and two immature, passing 
the Head, and then a flock of nine adults, immatures, and 
juveniles crossing over the Ooze from the Steel End. In one 
afternoon I had seen more Glaucous Gulls than in all the 
previous years together. 

One could not even begin to speculate on this great move- 
ment’s origins and ultimate goal—it followed a westerly gale 
with big seas and coincided with the new moon—but in 
similar weather conditions the next day not a bird was to be 
seen over the whole expanse of sea—not a Gannet, Kittiwake, 


Skua, Diver, or even a Gull, though another of those huge | 


slow-beating, cream and white, immature Glaucous Gulls was 
flapping ponderously over the Lough fields ; and, on succeed- 
ing days, only one Red-throated Diver and _half-a-dozen 


Gannets; and, a week after, a pack of sixty Cormorants | 
moving up-coast —an unusual event, for though I have | 


occasionally observed them migrating overland down the 


West Highland glens, I have rarely observed them on sea- | 


passage. 
But, if origins and goal were indeterminate, the actual 
movement left behind it tangible evidence of its passing, for 


from now on a feature of the season—an unprecedented | 
feature in my experience—was the presence on the Island for | 
weeks together of Glaucous Gulls. During the six months | 


between October 23, the day of the big passage, and April 8, 
which was the latest date in the spring that I observed one, 
I entered in my notebooks eighty-nine records of Burgo- 
masters—as we may more conveniently entitle these huge 
Arctic Gulls—no less than thirty-two of which concerned adult 
birds, and the remaining fifty-seven immature birds of all 
ages from juveniles heavily mottled in dark and light brown: 
through the intermediate stages of pink or cream or ochre 
mottling, according to the light, with whitish wing-primaries : 
to the four- or five-year-olds in a somewhat ragged adult 
plumage, extensively freckled on head, breast and flanks, and 
lacking that smooth perfection of palest grey and snowy white 


distinguishing the fully mature Burgomaster ; and whereas | 
one-, two-, and three-year-olds have pink bills with black or | 


dark-brown bands covering both mandibles behind the pale 
tip, and the adult a yellow bill with a red angle-spot, these 
four- and five-year-olds show either black angle-spots on 
yellow bills or no spot at all (under field conditions). 

How many of the eighty-nine records included individuals 
seen more than once it is impossible to say. The biggest 
number of distinct individuals recorded at one time was 
twelve, of adults ten, and of immature birds six. All but 
seven of the adult records were registered before the end of 
November, and the last adult was observed on February 19 ; 
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seventy of the eighty-nine records were registered before the 
end of December. 

The vast concentrations of Sea Duck and the presence of 
so many Burgomasters were the high-lights of this particular 
season. The Great Black-headed Gulls did not altogether 
approve of these stranger Gulls in their territories, and one 
might be observed continually stooping with threatening bill 
and swinging legs at an adult Burgomaster, as they swung up- 
coast, one above the other, the Burgomaster planing so low 
over the cliffs that I could see the brooding-patch on her 
breast, the freckling on thick head and throat, the yellow- 
ringed eye, and that gleaming straw-coloured bill, which hall- 
marks the adult Burgomaster at a great distance : just as the 
younger Burgomasters may be distinguished from afar on a 
sunny day by the peculiar pink or sandy aspect of their 
plumage, a colouring more suited to a Desert-Bird than a Sea- 
Bird ! 

An hour or two later the two may be seen swinging down- 
coast again over the Coves cliffs, with the Black-back still 
aggressive. More confident than other Gulls, the Burgo- 
masters would swing along the cliffs a yard or two off my 
head and would allow me to approach to within 50 yards of 
them on the shore. They were not at all well liked on the 
Island. They were strangers in a foreign land and were made 
to feel this. The Herring Gulls were as aggressive to them— 
in the air—as the Black-backs, and once even a solitary Carrion 
Crow, soaring and pitching for the pleasure of it above the 
Coves cliffs, after feeding on the shore, deliberately singled 
out a Burgomaster from five species of Gull sailing past, and 
persistently stooped at him! Not that the Burgomasters 
were at all put out by these effronteries, for of all the big 
Gulls they are the master flyers and gliders, planing for 
minutes at a time, with only the slightest movement of 
curved pinnaries. Though their flight appears eminently 
steady and slow, their wing-beats are in fact much quicker 
than those of other Gulls, and their timing is even, in contrast 
to the irregular “ stroking’ of other Gulls. When taking off 
into flight they make a much snappier job of it than other 
Gulls, and without any preliminary run. After a few 
encounters I learnt to recognise a Burgomaster at a distance 
without hesitation by this singular flight, quite unlike that 
of any other Gull. With his enormously broad wings and 
very heavy body he compared favourably in size with the 
Great Black-back—though his wing-spread was actually less 
—but seen in flight from astern, when these points were not 
apparent, he appeared more of a size with a Herring Gull ; 
moreover, there was in actual fact a great discrepancy in the 
relative proportions of even the adult Burgomasters: some 
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appearing so enormous, and with such a colossal breadth of 
wing, as to look like some huge Arctic Owl among the British 
Gulls: others so comparatively small that, in flight, there 
was no saying that they were not Icelanders. 

Though the few Burgomasters on the Island at any one 
time tended to lead a solitary existence, beating silently up 
and down the coast along the edge of cliff and dune, some- 
times following one another at short intervals, they were 
always aware of each other’s whereabouts, and in calm 
intervals between the gales half-a-dozen would line up on the 
Slakes at the edge of a flowing tide or on the North Shore 
rocks, where the breakers churned up the maggot-seething 
wrack, ever silent—for the Burgomaster is an extraordinarily 
silent Gull. Only twice in some 130 encounters have I heard 
one utter any audible sound. First, on one of those rather 
infrequent occasions when they deserted the shore and an 
adult was sitting in a field tearing at a rabbit-carcass, with an 
immature bird of his own kind and half-a-dozen immature 
Herring Gulls in watchful attendance on a near-by dyke. 
Disturbed from his rabbit by my collie the adult Burgomaster 
vented his annoyance in an ordinary gullish screech. 

The second instance was associated with a remarkable 
little gathering of Gulls in Coves Bay one afternoon, com- 
prising an adult Iceland Gull, two first-winter Burgomasters, 
an adult Greater Black-back, and an immature Scandinavian 
Lesser Black-back, all scavenging at the putrid carcass of an 
enormous fish cast up on the sands. The adult Black-back 
was the master, but he was also the wariest of Man, leaving 
the Icelander, the least disturbed by my presence, and the 
two Burgomasters disputing for possession, with the Scan- 
dinavian Black-back looking on. The Burgomasters, in their 
turn, were master of the Icelander, driving him away from 
the carcass, despite his threatening them by bowing his head 
to the ground and then elevating it to bark rather more 
squeakily than a Herring Gull, to which one of the Burgo- 
masters replied very similarly. These two then flew at each 
other, the Icelander knocking his opponent over ; nevertheless 
the latter, on recovering, immediately ran to the carcass, with 
the Icelander standing aside. 

On my approaching more closely and all three flying out 
on to the water, a rather curious little episode occurred, when 
the two young Burgomasters, though not directly “ soliciting ” 
the Icelander, yet laid their heads out along the water, 
tossing up their bills in the characteristic food-begging antic 
of a juvenile Gull—which, however, is also the invitatory antic 
of an adult female and the threat antic of a male. 

These juvenile Burgomasters were rather repulsive in 
appearance. Their heads and bills—the latter deep pink, 
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dark-banded—were enormously long and flat, in contrast to 
the small head and narrow bill of the Icelander, and there were 
curious yellowish “‘ellipses’’ about their eyes and whitish 
rings about their necks. 

On first espying the distinguished gathering at a distance 
I had momentarily mistaken the Icelander for a Black-headed 
Gull, for his clean-cut lines, small head, and bright flesh-pink 
legs and webs were in striking contrast to the enormous bulk 
of the pale-pink-legged Burgomasters—all wings and tail like 
a Wood Pigeon. Closer at hand, however, the Icelander more 
resembled a Herring Gull, for the grey of his mantle was little 
if any paler than that Gull’s—indeed the grey line along the 
outer edge of his folded wings was very dark—and there was 
a little of that freckling on the nape common in winter to all 
the large Gulls. Under all conditions his small head and bill 
and clean-cut lines distinguish the Icelander from the Burgo- 
master. 

RICHARD PERRY. 


A POEM 


LONELINESS 


I HAVE known loneliness before, 

The heavy minutes, and the silent bell, 

The starting up at footsteps in the hall 

That were not yours ; 

The neighbouring laughter 

That walled in my silent room, 

The careless streets, 

The feverish ringing of unanswered phones— 
—And now, I would give all that I possess 
To call it back, 

That loneliness founded on undying hope, 
For hope is dead, 

And lies beside you, colder than your breast. 


BRIAN CLEEVE. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S MISS J. 


1846 was a bad year for Miss J. It was the year in which the 
Duke of Wellington told her that he ‘‘ would write no more.” 
But the reader may well ask “‘ Who was Miss J.?”’ If we 
are to snatch this opportunity of considering one of the oddest 
but most fascinating episodes in the 19th century, we may 
as well begin at the beginning. 

Until the year 1889 the public had no idea whatever that 
Miss J. played any part in the life of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, or indeed that she ever existed. In that year there 
appeared in New York a book entitled “‘ The Letters of the 
Duke of Wellington to Miss J. 1834-1851. Edited, with 
extracts from the diary of the latter, by Christine Terhune 
Herrick.”’ At the outset Mrs. Herrick explained that the 
book was based on the Duke’s original letters and on the 
diary of Miss J., which had “ lain for years in a trunk in the 
attic of a country-house within thirty miles of New York 
city.” Little notice seems to have been taken of the volume 
in America, but when T. Fisher Unwin published it in Eng- 
land in 1890 it precipitated a vigorous controversy. 

On the face of it, it seemed almost incredible that the Duke 
should have been able to keep up an acquaintance with a 
lady over a period of 17 years, during which he wrote her 
nearly 400 letters, without any whisper of the fact reaching 
his biographers or the general public until 38 years after his 
death. Wellington’s old friend Lady de Ros thought the 
first few letters might be authentic, but on the whole plumped 
for a forgery. Even the name “ Christine Terhune Herrick ” 
was alleged to have “an air of unreality ” (though actually 
she was an established American author who wrote under the 
name of Marion Harland). 

Others contended that the Duke’s style as a letter-writer 
was unmistakable—and asked who would go to the pains of 
concocting such an elaborate forgery anyway? In the end 
they were fully justified, for after about 10 years Sir Herbert 
Maxwell had an opportunity of inspecting the letters and the 
diary, and in the second edition of his Life of Wellington 
established, once and for all, that they were perfectly genuine. 
He also revealed that Miss J. was really Miss A. M. Jenkins, 
and that most of the letters had been addressed to her at 
42 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, “‘ a few having been sent 
to the care of a tradesman in the same street.”’ 

History was therefore enriched beyond doubt by 390 
letters of the Duke of Wellington. Fisher Unwin brought 
out another edition of the letters in 1924, with a valuable 
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introduction by W. H. R. Trowbridge, and in The Duke, 
published in 1931, Philip Guedalla paid due heed to them, 
summarising the long correspondence in eight carefully 
written pages. But neither Trowbridge, nor Guedalla, nor 
anyone else, has been able to answer quite all the questions 
we should like to ask about this historical and psychological 
curiosity. 

The early stages of Wellington’s and Miss J.’s acquaint- 
ance can perhaps be rationally explained by what is known 
of the occasional romantic inclinations of gentlemen in their 
sixties. The Duke was then a widower of 65, while in 1834 
Miss J. was a very beautiful girl of about 20, deeply religious 
and convinced of an evangelical mission. Having succeeded 
in converting a condemned criminal, she turned to higher 
things and decided ‘‘ to write to the Duke upon the necessity 
of a new birth unto righteousness.”’ To her first letter dated 
January 15, 1834, she received an acknowledgment by return 
of post, and on April 24 she handed in a Bible at the Duke’s 
London house. 

The Duke failed to acknowledge the Bible, and Miss J. 
heard nothing from him for several months, until she received 
a letter dated August 27 expressing a wish to meet her. 
(It is pertinent to point out—and Guedalla does so—that the 
Duke’s great friend Mrs. Arbuthnot died in the first week of 
August.) The suggestion was accepted by Miss J., and 
Wellington’s next letter has the sentence: “‘ Although the 
Duke is not in the habit of visiting young unmarried ladies 
with whom he is not acquainted, he will not decline to attend 
Miss J.”" The meeting took place on November 12, and was 
sufficiently extraordinary. 

Before seeing the Duke Miss J. prayed earnestly for 
guidance, and declared that she was directed to put on her 
“old turned dark green merino gown, daily worn”’ and “ not 
to be decorated in any way likely to attract notice.” On 
entering the room in which the Duke was waiting she was 
pleasantly surprised to see that he had “a beautiful, silver 
head ’’ such as she had “ always from childhood admired.”’ 
“ This is very kind of your Grace!” said Miss Jenkins. The 
Duke received her hand “ graciously and respectfully—but 
spoke not a word.” 

The pair sat down in chairs on each side of the fireplace, 
and taking up a large Bible Miss J. read to the Duke the open- 
ing verses of the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel. When she 
reached the words ‘‘ Ye must be born again,” she pointed 
emphatically at her visitor. To her astonishment, she found 
her hand seized by the Duke, who exclaimed, “‘‘ Oh, how I 
love you! how I love you!’ repeating the same over and over 
and over again with increasing energy.”’ This was his first 
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remark. Miss Jenkins commented in her diary that God 
seemed to have struck the Duke dumb on beholding her. 
“He must have influenced the Duke of Wellington to love 
me above every other lady upon earth from the first moment 
he beheld me.” 

They did not meet again for several weeks. Miss J. 
promised to write to the Duke, but found when she attempted 
to put pen to paper that “such was not the will of God.” 
The Duke himself was exceptionally busy, for the Whig 
Government had been defeated and he was acting temporarily 
as Prime Minister and three Secretaries of State, while a 
courier dashed to Italy to retrieve Sir Robert Peel. Never- 
theless he found time to write to Miss J. and tell her he would 
call upon her on December 23. The following is Miss Jenkins’ 
account of this interview :— 


** During the next visit from the Duke he exclaimed, speaking 
of his feeling for me, ‘ This must be for life!” twice over succes- 
sively. He then asked me if I felt sufficient for him to be with him 
a whole life, to which I replied : ‘ If it be the will of God.’ I observed 
much excitement about him, and he in a very hurried manner told 
me that he was going on a visit to the King. This led me to reply, 
‘I wish you were going on a visit to The King,’ which he evidently 
interpreted to mean The King of kings. He left me hastily, saying 
he purposed returning in a short time. In the interim I locked my 
door and knelt down, beseeching God to be with me and protect 
me, showing me what he would have me do under such marvellous 
circumstances. Forgetting that the door was fastened, I was obliged 
on the Duke’s return to explain wherefore, stating that it is written, 
‘ When thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly ’; 
adding, ‘ Therefore I locked the door when you were gone, Your 
Grace, to kneel down and ask God to take care of me.’ On hearing 
this his eyes dropped, but he said nothing. On his asking me why 
I had not written to him during his absence from town, I replied, 
‘Because God would not let me’; when his eyes again fell, and he 
was silent.” 


Clearly the affair was not now proceeding as the Duke 
had hoped. No one would be surprised to hear that—having 
discovered that he had to deal with someone who, however 
beautiful, suffered from a form of religious mania—the Duke 
had decided for the future to leave Miss J.’s letters unanswered. 
But this is just what he did not do. It is obvious that from 
the first he had conceived for Miss J. a strong affection 
which enabled him for many years (though not quite for ever) 
to tolerate a degree of eccentricity and tediousness which 
most people could not have put up with for a fortnight. 

It is also perfectly clear that Miss Jenkins was in love 
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with the Duke and hoped to become the Duchess of Wel- 
lington. When the Duke told her “‘ This must be for life! ”’ 
she presumed that he spoke of marriage. As for herself, she 
felt she “should confer as high an honor on a Prince in 
bestowing my hand on him as he could on me in receiving it.” 
But the Duke had different ideas. When he asked her “‘ What 
would be said, if I, a man of seventy years of age, nearly, 
were to take in marriage a lady young enough to be my 
Granddaughter ? ’’ she commented sadly in her diary :— 


“* Alas! Alas! how deceitful is the human heart! For I am 
convinced that although the Duke wro¢e thus, there was not a moment 
during our acquaintance when if I had not been by the Grace of God 
what I was and am that he would have thought I was too young to 
bow down before me with the most sinful adulation.” 


Was it, perhaps, a mild feeling of remorse towards this 
beautiful, pious, well-meaning—but oh how wearisome !|— 
creature that induced the Duke to keep up a correspondence 
with her for the next 16 years? Flattering though the atten- 
tions of a pretty girl must have been to him, it is astonishing 
that the great man of the Realm, the hero of Waterloo, 
could have found time in his exceptionally busy public life 
to answer these interminable screeds written, as he once 
complained, ‘‘ with much celerity, in light coloured ink.” 
But probably behind the iron exterior there was loneliness, 
and it was something to have the interest of a fellow being in 
his health, his family bereavements, even his eternal welfare. 
Although Miss J. continually and endlessly rebuked him— 
once she wrote “‘ nineteen sides of paper under three covers ’’— 
he bore it all with wonderful patience. Wisely, he never 
committed his affection to paper in very striking terms, but 
many of his letters show a tender side of his character not 
revealed elsewhere. 

He wrote her 78 letters in 1835 and 56 in 1836. Then his 
output dropped, and three years, 1841 to 1843, were entirely 
unproductive. But somehow or other Miss J. got him started 
again, and in 1844 he wrote her 55 letters and in 1845 32. 
He even called on her several times, and gave her his portrait 
in wax on a visiting card. 

The rumpus of 1846 arose because Miss J. upbraided him 
once too often for an “‘ unkind silence.” “‘ If you could have 
attended to anything so trifling as what you might read in the 
Newspapers about Me!” wrote the Duke, now 77, ‘“‘ You 
might have seen that in the last week I was occupied at a 
distance from London during five days out of the seven and 
that in that space of time I have travelled and rode little 
short of 800 miles.’”” And then he made a solemn pronounce- 
ment: ‘‘ You shall not again have reason to complain of 
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disappointment. I announce to you that I will write no more.” 

Despite this resolution, the Duke was writing again in a 
few weeks’ time in reply to a letter about a financial trans- 
action of Miss J.’s, written in so involved a style that the 
Duke concluded she was asking him for a loan. Impersonal 
and dignified, he declared: ‘I will give her any reasonable 
assistance she can require from me ; when she will let me know 
in clear distinct Terms what is the Sum she requires. But I 
announce again; that I never will write upon any other 
Subject.’’ Miss J. took this very hardly, for, to do her justice, 
she had not intended to ask for a loan. ‘‘O my God,” she 


wrote in her diary, ‘“‘ wherefore hast Thou thought proper to? 
let Satan try and distress me in this unanticipated manner ? ” © 


But it would be unprofitable to examine further the out- 
pourings of the unfortunate Miss J., unless indeed for their 
psychological significance. It was probably largely from 
motives of pity that the Duke, even after 1846, still inter- 
mittently continued the correspondence—though for the last 
18 months of his life he was silent. Miss J., of course, went 
on writing. When she heard the “‘ awful blow ” of the Duke’s 
death she was “‘ riveted to her seat and speechless.” 

Soon afterwards she. departed to America to stay with 
her sister ; but her peculiarities made it impossible for them 
to live peacefully together. She died in New York in 1862— 
leaving her only claim to fame, her diary and the Duke’s 
letters, to await the attentions of Mrs. Christine Terhune 
Herrick. 

We are told that Miss Jenkins was very beautiful, but it 
seems that no portrait of her has come down to us. If we 
had one, probably we should see in it the most convincing 
explanation of those 390 letters. 

DEREK HuDsON. 


BACKGROUND IN ASIA 


SOLUTION IN Asia. By Owen Lattimore. (Cresset Press, 7s. 6d.) THE 
MAKING OF MopERN CurnA. By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore. (Allen 
and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) Long study, much travel, and unusual command of 
languages (including both spoken and written Chinese, Mongolian and 
Russian) are among the factors which have given Mr. Lattimore a deserved 
international reputation as a leading authority on East Asia. The wat 
further broadened his experience by bringing him official responsibilities, 
both in the United States Government and in China, where he served in 
Chungking as political adviser to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
Solution in Asia, Mr. Lattimore’s latest book to be published in this 
country, is therefore of exceptional interest and value, even though the 
lectures in the United States from which it has been prepared were given 
some two years ago. Since then the war has been won ; Japan has been 
occupied ; China has been liberated; and the Chinese have reached 
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among themselves an agreement of great importance and promise, 
Mr. Lattimore’s main contention, nevertheless, holds good. Among 
the reasons, he says, why the war was a watershed in human history, not 
least important is the fact that 


“‘ we have now crossed over into a period in which things happen- 
ing in Asia, opinions formed in Asia, and decisions made in Asia, 
will largely determine the-course of events elsewhere in the world.” 


When it is recalled that the area to which this statement applies includes 
the countries of the Near and Middle East, India and Burma, and Central 
Asia and Siberia (or Soviet Asia), as well as China, Korea and Japan 
(practically all of which are in ferment as never before), it will be seen 
with how far-reaching and how true an eye Mr. Lattimore surveys the 
contemporary scene. 

What kind of a “‘ solution ” in Asia does Mr. Lattimore envisage? 
The clue to his mind is given by one of his chapter-headings, ‘“‘ The 
Politics of Attraction.” The world, in other words, must move forward 
towards a time when assent rather than compulsion will provide the main 
force at work in the field of politics. Such an age of political assent in 
institutions, prevailing ideas and men is broadly what is meant (Mr. 
Lattimore would argue) by democracy. In Asia the development of a 
strong, truly independent democratic China is the most important 
single step to this end. Also important are the democratisation of Japan 
(which he holds cannot be accomplished without overthrowing the 
Emperor and the imperial system), the termination generally of the 
colonial system, and recognition of the influence that Russia and Soviet 
ideas about such matters as education, cultural independence, and 
political equality between individuals of different races, must have on 
the peoples of Asia. 

Readers of Solution in Asia are not likely to agree with Mr. 
Lattimore’s ideas. This is particularly true, for instance, of what he 
writes about the Japanese imperial system. He is especially harsh and 
without understanding in his comments on British methods and policy 
in Asia—a subject on which few Americans‘ever free themselves from 
prejudice. On the other hand, he is extremely penetrating and informa- 
tive about the situation in China, where his factual knowledge and 
political understanding are unsurpassed ; and also in his account of the 
influence exerted by Soviet policy on neighbouring Asiatic peoples— 
a subject where Mr. Lattimore writes with personal knowledge won by 
travel and study in the areas concerned such as few other Westerners can 
rival. Solution in Asia is thus a book to be read, re-read, and reflected on. 
Not least among the elements that make it exceptionally valuable and 
stimulating is a preface by Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald, a most distinguished 
student of China and her history. 

The Making of Modern China is a masterpiece of compression. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lattimore have packed into the 200-odd pages of this volume 4 
mass of material about China, the Chinese and their history and contem- 
porary politics that does the utmost credit to their knowledge, theit 
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The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
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The second World War. has added materi- 
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clarity of mind, and their skill as writers. This book is truly indispens- 
able for everyone who would know something about East Asia to-day ; 
and it is excellent that a second impression is now available. 


THE CANADIANS IN EUROPE 


GAUNTLET TO OVERLORD: THE STORY OF THE CANADIAN Army. By 
Ross Munro. (Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 
3.00 dollars). This account of the Canadian Army’s part in the war in 
Europe is written by one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
Canadian newspaper correspondents. Mr. Munro came to England in 
September, 1940, in one of the 50 American destroyers’ which Mr, 
Churchill secured from President Roosevelt in exchange for the lease to 
the United States of bases in various British colonies. During the next 
three years Mr. Munro covered the training of the Canadian Army in 
Britain. He was the only newspaper correspondent with the Canadian 
force that raided Spitsbergen in August, 1941. At Dieppe a year later 
he was one of three correspondents who went ashore. In 1943 he landed 


with Canadian troops first in Sicily and then in Italy. In 1944 he took” 


part in the Normandy landing and thereafter covered the fighting of the 
Canadian forces in the West whose contribution to Allied victory in the 
final phase of the war was so prolonged and important. The story of 
the Canadians in Europe begins at the end of 1939 when the Canadian 
First Division arrived in Scotland just before Christmas. Other forma- 
tions soon followed it. The Canadians missed the Norwegian and 
French campaigns of 1940 but for some time in the summer of that 
fateful year they provided the only ground force in Britain armed, 
equipped and ready to meet the threatened German invasion. Britain 
worked hard after Dunkirk, and British divisions were soon available in 
sufficient strength to relieve the Canadians, whose help in those critical 
hours was, however, most welcome. 

The first expedition by Canadian ground forces against the enemy 
was the Spitsbergen raid of August, 1941, the code name for which 
—“ Operation Gauntlet ”—-provides Mr. Munro with part of his title. 
The object of the raid was to deprive the Germans of coal won in the 
extremely modern Norwegian mines on the island ; and this expedition, 
if disappointing to the Canadians, who hoped for action of some kind, 
was nevertheless important and successful. After Spitsbergen the 
Canadians saw no further action until Dieppe, one of the most important 
undertakings of the war but in itself costly and tragic. Dieppe was 
turned to full account later in the war, when the experience gained there 
had been analysed and digested and converted into the plans and equip- 
ment and organisation by means of which the Normandy landings 
achieved their brilliant success. Before D-Day came in Normandy the 
Canadians furnished contingents for the struggle in Sicily and Italy. In 
Sicily the Canadian formations were the First Division and the First 
Armoured Brigade, which formed part of the Eighth Army under the 
command of General Simonds. After Sicily these formations landed on 
the toe of Italy and fought their way steadily up it to Ortona on the 
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Adriatic coast. Meanwhile other Canadian forces had also been sent te 
Italy and formed a Canadian Corps in the Eighth Army, doing much 
important fighting on the road to Rome, in the difficult country along 
the Adriatic, and, later, in the perhaps even more difficult country of th 
Etruscan Appenines. ’ 
During this time the rest of the Canadian Army were in England 
finishing their preparations for D-Day in France. These forces coms 
prised the Canadian Second Corps of three divisions, an independen 
armoured brigade, and Corps and Army and Headquarters troops. Theig 
commander was General Crerar, who succeeded General McNaughten as 
Army Commander. On his brilliant junior, General Guy Simonds, fel 
much of the work of the organisation and the command of this splendi¢ 
Canadian Army. ; 
Normandy was “ Operation Overlord ’’—the code name which pros 
vides the rest of Mr. Munro’s title. The Canadians were in it from 
start. They landed on three of the first beaches, were responsible for 
maintaining the beach-head perimeter west and north-west of Caen, 
were in the forefront of the attacks by which General Montgomery’s 
Second Army burst from the beach-head, shared in the capture of 
Caen, fought south of Caen, and participated on the climax of the Nor- 
mandy campaign as some of the key troops that closed Falaise Gap and 
cut off and largely destroyed the German Seventh Army. From 
slaughter the Germans never recovered. For the Canadians much heavy 
fighting still lay ahead. The hardest battle was the fight to clear the 
Scheldt estuary and free the port of Antwerp for Allied use. is 
battle of the polders was one of the stiffest of the war, involving a bitte, 
struggle against a determined enemy in flat, wet country that was perfect! 
for defence. Besides the battle of the polders the Canadians at this laté 
stage of the campaign in the West attacked south-east of Nijmegen, 
clearing the Reichswald (another very stiff fight), breaking through the 
German Hochwald Line, and winning one of the northern bridgehead 
on the Rhine from which a crossing of the river was later made. It} 
is thus a valiant and gallant story that Mr. Munro has to tell. Almost). 
throughout his narrative has the merit of first-hand experience. There), 
are some interesting photographs ; but in a book of this character an” 
index is badly wanted. 
Canadian troops played a great part in the war of 1914-18. No 
better testimony could be had to their contribution in this war than the 
comment by Field-Marshal Montgomery which is as it were the prefacgl 
to Mr. Munro’s book. Field-Marshal Montgomery writes :— j 
‘It has been a matter of great satisfaction and pride to have hae 
Canadians with me both in the Eighth Army during Sicily and Italy 
and also during the Invasion of North-west Europe. They hav 
proved themselves to be magnificent fighters, truly magnificent, 
Their job along the Channel coast and clearing the Scheldt Es 
was a great military achievement for which they deserve the fullest 
credit. It was a job that could have been done only by first-rate 
troops. Second-rate troops would have failed.” 


